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.. , REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, 
THE PLANET NEPTUNE. 

The Planet Neptune ; 
By J. P. Nichol, 
Johnstone. 

Nor long since (Lit. Gaz. No, 1552,) we noticed a 

‘work by the above author, and i 


an Exposition and History. 
LL.D. Edinburgh, : John 


with any comments on 
present hasty and careless publication, but 


a atill vexed Seer in which others, of better 
taste, if not of better judgment, than Dr. Nichol, 
take the same side as he does—we allude to the 
mistaken zeal with which certain friends of Mr. 


' Adams'prejudice his case and tarnish his fame 


by seeking for him that which is not his due, 


© and indulging on his behalf ina tone of queru- 


lous partiality and invective. Such parties will 
doubtless say we are not impartial if we take 
Dr. Nichol’s book as an exponent of these views. 
This we disclaim : but as picture-books of this 
@escription frequently lay hold of a portion of 
cod tp and create a temporary prejudice, and 
asthe author holds an University professorship, 
which may give far more weight to his opinions 


_\ than they deserve, we will make a few comments 
Mipon such portions of the work as touch upon 
(en important question of national honour, leav- 


Y exposé to those whom it may 
pom M 
mmitting toM. Arago the task of apologis- 

ing to Dr. Nichol for “ his explosion of Gallic 
intolerance ” and “vindictiveness,” we will say 


* afew words for the much-to-be-pitied Royal 


Society, which, unfortunately, cannot please 
~ all the world, and against which every discon- 
tented sciolist lets fly his arrow of chagrin, like 
the Lilliputians against Gulliver. The follow- 


: ing is Dr. Nichol’s shaft : 


But secondly, what seems even a graver 
wrong still remains unredressed. It is generally 
known that on the announcement of this remark- 
able discovery, the Royal Society of London 
decreed to M. Leverrier the loftiest honour they 
haye the power to bestow; and that the Royal 
Astronomical Seciety, after much and repeated 
deliberation, Siclined any adjudication inthe case, 
Now, with regard to that: latter body, provided it 
has no power to give two medals, and also—what 
is ¥ery essential—that it has no right to regard 


~ itself as a National Institution, having duties to 


perform in respect of British science, as well as 
* the privilege of manifesting its sympathy with 
successful effort wherever originating,—on the 
ground of these two assumptions, one may not 
quarrel with it, but only regret that a false con- 
stivution, upheld, it .mey be, by falser delicacy, 
prevented a fitting laurel being placed by it on 
the brow of a young Englishman, in a case 
ré none worthier could be found. But, 
mi , though with undisguised reluctance, 
oapet and unfortunate excuse, what shall 
in behalf of the other association—the 
venerable through its history, in‘ Europe 
eh in its place, as the assumed and sus- 
head and fosterer of British endeavour, 
Id—in that hour, too, of difficulty, it might 
be of despondency, because of misfortune 
“menaced injustice—overlook Mr. Adanis” 
ble efforts, and without one word 
or explanation—without inquiry even 
ed 106.) A ' 









of apology 








—rush past to his rival, and lay its honours at 
hisfeet! I can com the vindictiveness 
of Arago. I can understand on his.part a vehe- 
mence, prepared even to crush— worthily or 
otherwise — alike truth and opposition; for Le 
Grande Nation has never been in high repute 
for tenderness towards men who would share its 
glory, or of toleration for foreign claims. But 
that the body in England, whose duty—if not 
its foremost one, certainly with lower sanctions 
than none—has been understood by the State 
to be protective of the rights of its meritorious 
countrymen—that this body, composed of the élite 
of British men of science, and of British noble- 
men and gentlemen, should have bowed itself 
before Gallic pretension, and purchased some 
hollow compliments about liberality and freedom 
from prejudice, by the sacrifice of the then ob- 
scure graduate of Cambridge ; yes! this almost 
inclines one to the hepe that the name of Adams 
may never illustrate its roll! Of this act of our 
ne Society, I have heard but one opinion ; 
and it is xr unfortunate, that without such 
a retracing of steps as false pride is always suf- 
ficiently potent to prohibit, the error and injus- 
tice do nut appear remediable. One thing, 
however, is remediable, viz., those faults in the 
constitution of this important Society which 
render so great and grieyous erring possible at 
any moment. The occasion ought not to pass, 
without serious inquiry as to the nature of that 
malformation which has thus far denationalized 
it, or so lamentably weakened its sympathies 
with merit, however illustrious, provided at the 
time it is untitled and obscure: and also 
wherein is that difference which in the Institute 
of France has substituted for cold hauteur— 
uninformed as freezing—an active and earnest 
friendship for any Frenchman, whatever his 
condition or existing fame, who manifests 
desire and ability to illustrate and enlarge the 
glory of France ?”” 

Dr. Nichol, perhaps, will explain why the 
Royal Astronomical Society is less a national 
institution than the Royal Society. He will 
also, perhaps, explain why the proviso as to not 
having the power of giving two medals does not 
apply to the Royal Society, so far as regards the 
Copley medal, the only one in point. He will, 
perhaps, explain how the having no power to 
give two medals prevents the giving one to “‘ him 
than whom none worthier can be found.’ He 
will, perhaps, explain why a false constitution, 
upheld by falser delicacy, is a reason for not 
quarrelling with a society. For ourselves, the 
propositions are, without such explanation, far 
too concrete. _. 

Leaving these points, therefore, we come to 
the question wy the Royal Society rushed past 
to the rival of Mr. Adams without “‘ one word of 
apology!’ “The élite of British men of science 
and of British noblemen and gentlemen,” by 
not apologising to Mr, Adams, have not pleased 
Dr. Nichol. But Dr. Nichol is forgiving ; he 
returns good for evil; for in other parts of his 
book he assists in proving the case of the Royal 
Society, and when he does not do so, the omission 
is from want of inquiry—from ignorance, not 
from design. At page 75 is the following 


passage : 
“In what I do say, I shall abide by the pro- 
cesses of Leverrier, partly because they are more 





because, as a matter of fact, they led to the first 
discovery of the actual existence of the body 
sought for, and therefore first proclaimed to the 
world this new triumph of Science.” - 

It is admitted that the processes of M. Lever- 
rier led to the first discovery of the actual 
existence of the body sought for. Ought the 
Royal Society, therefore, having only one Copley 
medal to give, to have given it to those develop- 
ments which did not lead to the first discovery of 
the body sought for? 

At page 83 is the following passage : i 

‘‘How singular that scene in the Academy! 
A young man, not yet at life’s prime, speaking 
unfalteringly of the necessities of the most 
august Forms:of Creation—passing onwards 
where Eye never was, and placing his finger on 
that precise point of Space in which a grand 
Orb lay concealed; having been led to its lurk- 
ing-place by his appreciation of those vast 
harmonies, which stamp the Universe with a 
consummate perfection! Never was there accom- 
plished a nobler work, and never work more 
nobly done! It is.the eminent characteristic 
of these labours of Leverrier, that at no moment 
did his faith ever waver: the majesty of the 
Enterprise was equalled by the resolution and 
confidence of the Man, e trod those dark 
spaces as Columbus bore himself amidst the 
waste Ocean; even when there was no speck 
or shadow of aught substantial around the wide 
Horizon—holding by his conviction in those 
grand verities, which are not the less real be- 
cause above sense, and pushing onwards towards 
his New World !” 

Ought the Royal Society, therefore, not to 
give ite medal to the author of a work than 
which none was nobler, or more nobly done? 

At page 120 we read as follows: 

“M, Arago, of course, insists heavily on the 
non-publication of Mr. Adams’ researches: but 
the logic of the Perpetual Secretary is here 
grievously at fault. An act of publication, in- 
deed, settles the point of priority in discovery 
in a way that is absolute and undeniable ; but 
it surely does not follow that all other evidence 
is thereby rendered useless! A fact may be 
established in many ways, although one way 
is the best; but the absence of the means of 
proving a point in that best way, cannot deprive 
a man of his right to prove the same point 
otherwise? The question rather is, whether 
this other evidence is sufficient : and it would be 
a singular court that could doubt the evidence 
on which the reality of Mr. Adams’ pretensions 
rests. M. Arago should rather have beeen glad 
of that fortuitous non-publication ; for it alone 
left the way open to Leverrier.”’ 

We take our law here from Dr. Nichol. M. 
Leverrier’s priority is, therefore, absolutely and 
undeniably settled. Ought the Royal Society 
to give its one medal to him who had not this 
absolute and undeniable priority ? 

At page 128 is the following: 

“* One cannot indeed avoid greatly regretting, 
that by some act of publication, directly or 
indirectly, opportunity was not given to the few 
British observers possessed of large equatorials 
to direct them, even at random, to that special 
region. I cannot imagine that the planet would 
long have escaped Dr. Robinson or Mr. Lassell : 
its disc, in their great Telescopes, might haye 





susceptible of representation than the more 
general developments of Mr. Adams, and also 


saved the toil of that preliminary mapping 
undertaken at Cambridge.” 
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Ought the Royal Society, therefore, to give 
its sal to him, who, though innocently, still 
negligently, withheld from British observers such 
opportunity, instead of to him who gave it toall: 
the world, and from whose. hands it was taken, 
not by his own, but by a -foreign. nation—not 
byFranc2, but by Prussia? 7 

We can scarcely advance better. arguments 
for the Royal Society than those involved.in the 
above passages, to which we might add at least 
twice as many more, taken from the small 
volume before us. 

Lastly, will Dr. Nichol, who may not be aware 
that, though the medals are presented on -the 
anniversary, they are necessarily awarded some 
time before, undertake to point out a single 
publication of Mr. Adams, or of any of his friends 
on his behalf, made, we say-not before M. Le- 
verrier’s ~ublications, but fore the time at 
which the council of the Royal Society awarded 
the Copley medal to M. Leverrier? If not, then, 
could the Royal Society give its medal to an 


’ unknown author of an unknown paper? 


The Lord preserve Mr. Adams from his friend 
Dr. Nichol! 

We take the following points as established, 
not may Dr. Nichol, but by independent 
testimonials, among which, that of theAstronomer 
Royal, in his contribution to the Astronomical 
Society, on November 13th, is, perhaps, the 
strongest. 

istly.—M. Leverrier was the first who pub- 
lished papers directing attention to the spot in 
the Heavens where the planet was actually 
discovered, 

2ndly.—The planet was actually discovered in 
that spot, and in consequence of M. Leverrier’s 
publications, 

3rdly.—But for M. Leverrier the planet might 
have been still undiscovered. 

If these positions are, as we believe they are, 
unquestionable, we cannot, whatever our opinion 
roe 4 be as to Mr. Adams’ merits, see that he 
had anything to do with the discovery of the 
planet Neptune. 

The meaning and merit of publication as ap- 
lied to scientific discoveries, has, we believe, 
een totally misunderstood by the advocates of 

Mr. Adams’ claims, and the object of honorary 
rewards, such as the medal of the Royal Society, 
has been equally misunderstood. 

It is not merely that priority of publication is 
one, and (when there is no fraud) inly 
best, proof of original authorship, but that pub- 
lication is that act which gives the discovery to 
thepublic. The public, or the organs of the public, 
give rewards to those who first give new powers 
to them. Any invention and discovery, whether 
urposely or negligently withheld from the pub- 
c, or legally kept from the public by means of a 
patent or similar prohibition, is not, we humbly 
conceive, entitled to an honorary reward, 

If chronological priority be, as Dr. Nichol 
says it is, at page 119, ‘‘ of no moment in the 
question of honour,” there is no encouragement 
given to authors to communicate their discoveries 
—no stimulus by-which the progress of science is 
hastened, and by which the public is enabled 
speedily to reap the fruit of adiscovery. All 
authors would keep their inventions close, feel- 
ing sure that when communicated by another 
they would come in for a full share of the reward, 
while at the me time they run no risk of 
compromising their utation blishing 
erroneous matter, az = 

ff chronologic priority be of no moment in 
the question of honour, then the second, third, 
fourth, or fifth discoverer of the most publicly- 
known facts would be entitled to a reward, pro- 
vided they were ergo 5 ignorant of them, 
and honour would be thus conferred, not for 
exclusive knowledge, but for exclusive ignorance. 
Any one at the present day who happened to be 
ignorant of the existence or qualities of oxygen 





gas, would be as much entitled to reward, if he 
re-discovered it, as was Priestley. If, again, 
they are to be rewarded who are on the way to a 
discovery, but which they do mot communicate 
to the.public, then would every discovery have a 
multiplicity of-claimants, and those who reward 
would become.e court of. conscience. _- 

Laws must be made upon broad grounds, not to 
meet.individual cases, and it is not because Mr. 
Adams is unassuming, because he is a man of 
genius, because he has been unfortunate ( 
which we most unhesitatingly admit him f be), 
that he should -receive honours, conferred, an 
which ought to be conferred, only on discoverers, 
Medals, and the titles of discoverers, are given, 
not from compassion, but for value received. 

Had Mr. Adams’ and M. Leverrier’s investi- 
gations both contained and palpable errors, 
the scientific reputation of the former would 
have been safe, that of the latter would have 
been blighted. The one cautiously—it may be 
diffidently—consulted, sought the opinions of 
more experienced men. The other ventured all, 
he felt he had made a discovery and he stated it 
ashaving made it without a doubt—without, to 
use Dr. Nichol’s expression, ‘‘ his faith at an 
moment wavering.” Had theAs er Royal's 
faith not been stimulated by M. Leverrier; had 
Mr. Adams died, or been disheartened, as he 
well might have been, by neglect, his paper 

ight now have been in the Astronomer Royal’s 
pele, and the planet unseen. 

Be it recollected that it was not until after the 
publication of M. Leverrier’s second paper, and 
after having received a long letter from the 
French astronomer himself, that Mr. Airy wrote 
to Mr. Challis to look for the planet. is was 
July 9th, 1846, two years and five months after 
the first introduction to him of Mr. Adams, and 
ten months, within a few days, after Mr. Adams’ 
calculations were completed, and their compie- 
tion signified to the Astronomer Royal. 
Challis was then written to, to examine with 
the Northumberland Telescope. He was, there- 
fore, chosen by the Astronomer Royal (a choice 
coumones in by Mr. Adams,) as the party to 
look for the planet. By that choice, they having 
it then in their power to communicate their 
knowledge to any, or all, British or foreign 
astronomers; by that choice they must abide; 
and what does the chosen observer say, after 
the planet was discovered :—“ Jf I had this 
map (the Berlin enene) a first sweep would 
have been unnecessary. observations would 
have shown me the planet, if I had only discussed 
them. The planet was in my grasp, if only 
I had examined or mapped the observations.” 

A discovery is not made while there are ¢f’s.— 
If it were, discoveries would be “plenty as 
blackberries.” There were no if’s in ir: Lever- 
rier’s apd M. Galle’s case. Mr. Challis further 
says, “On a 29th, however, I saw for 
the first time Leverrier’s last results, and on the 
evening of that dayI observed strictly according 
to his 8 tions, and within the limits he re- 
commen and T was also. on the look-out for 
a disc. Among 500 stars which I took that 
night, I singled out one against which I directed 
my assistant to note, ‘seems tohavea disc,’ which 
ne to he the planet.” 

e $88 was now broken Leverrier and 
Galle Professor Challis could make it stand 
on end, We think the whole result of this 

@ discovery is most en 
will be most useful to the progress of science :— 
it proves that knowledge cannot be bottled up— 
that no human will, no human negligence, can 
debar the world of knowledge. A discovery 
will not keep for Cambridge, and this great 
instance of retributive justice will; in future, 
teach, by its example, that persons cannot Keep, 
and at the same time be deemed to have given. 
In our conscience we believe that the Royal 


Society, in their award of the medal, ‘have 


acted ri tly, disinterestedly, and in a manner 
that will redound to their future honour. Hed 
the Royal Society had two’ medals instead of 
one, we would not “have had them give one 
to Mr. Adams for a discovery which he did not 
make, and from-the pitiful reason of national 
partiality. It is not because M. is intole- 
rant that England is to do wrong. We say this, 
not disparaging the high faculties of Mr. Adams, 
which he “hath meekly borne.” ‘We fully 


all| admit that he has been unfortunate, but mis- 


fortune will fly before perseverance. 

Adams be what we think him, no writing of 
Dr. Nichol, no act proceeding from national 
rivalry, will satisfy his mind:—let him work and 
do that which shall eclipse the planet Neptune. 
—‘In the oe eee evans eee prow 
Man”—let him ponder this maxim, and he may 
yet be a greater man than Leverrier. 








THE BANKS, OF THE DANUBE. 
Letters from the Danube. By the Author of 
“ Gisella,” &c, 2 vols. Bentley. 
Tue author starts off at score—Mercy on us! itis 
-difficult.to keep with this full speed. - We 
are out of breath—we, decline the course. In 
lain language, the style of the author is a very 
angerous and trying one; far too fast, we 
should say, for the generality of readers The 
vein enthusiastic is too iar for the million, 
and even the ardent lovers of the picturesque, 
the beautiful, and the sublime, would be apt, 
with such a leader, to cry “Pray, stop a little, 
and take me along with you.” Have we grown 
older, more utilitarian, and less susceptible.of 
enjoying lovely scenes and vivid descriptions of 
nature and life? "We hope not ; but it is a sim- 
le verity that we seemed to gather a more 
Fistinet idea of the Danube from the few short 
letters itinerarious (by our own Corr i 
or, to be more grandiloquent, our Commissioner) 


. | inserted in a few recent numbers of the Literary 


Gazette, than from these two ebullient volumes 
of effort after effort, sans intermiission ‘or m5 i 
Hungary is the theme, and raptures the order of 
the day throughout, and in so high a ke that 
most people will findit uneasy eve to endeavour 
to screw their minds up to the same exalted 
pitch ; 

‘‘Raptures (says the writer, in a portion of 
his tune’upon Mehadia, a Hungarian watering- 
place)—-raptures in a letter, like a fit of hyster- 
ics in a companion, are rather too much for the 
patience and the nerves when they take one y 
surprise; when we are forewarned and prepared, 
they may be endured and watched with some- 
what morecalm and philosophy ; and we maysym- 
pathise in them as little or a8 much as we like— 
sneer at them if we choose. And now you may 
take your choice. The wonders of this romantic 
and secluded spot, drop as it were, in 4 ra- 
vine-like valley, (and what a valley !) between a 
cleft of the highest mountains, (and what moun- 
tains!) walled in by fearful precipices, (and 
what precipices!) covered over with the vegeta- 
tion of wood and forest, except where the tall, 
aspiring, white peaks of precipitous rock dart 
up into the sky above them, (and what a vegeta- 
tion !) are ~ enoug" however, to excuse all 
my raptures, | vow and protest to \. S 

** To get you up to the Height ef my enthtitinem, 
Lama my old way to work, collect a few 
scattered words, such as those I have already 
used—narrow valley, .rushing torrent, towering 
mountains, rugged precipices, waving woods, 
hazardous bridges, dark ravines, tossing water- 
falls,—and bid you yi them ‘into the pipe’ of 
your imagination and smoke them, only warning 
you beforehand, that, however beautiful the 
opiatic cloudy picture you may blow, it will be 
far below the beauty of the reality. Are these 
raptures sufficient? For the time, at least.” 

e-are glad to descend from this storm of 





‘words, Comveying no information, to a single 
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cerns of the place : 

“*T have no Yo a ag author) to criticise 
the cookery of the Mehadia dining-rooms, and 
declare that we found our dinner detestably bad, 
seeing that our unheard of late hour of dining, 
at five o'clock, might have been the cause of the 
sorriness of our meal; no Mehadian restaurateur 
could have been prepared for such an eccentric 
deviation from al ible times of dining : and 
ao, without grumb: at our dinner, I will only 
say that we were intensely amused at one of the 
items in the bill of fare, which, written in one 
of those fantastic freaks in b’s and p’s that I 
have already mentioned to you, as common to 
German waiters, stood as follows :—‘ Péfala- 
moth,” Admire our cleverness, I pray you, in 
discovering that this meant ‘ Beuf d-la-mode!’”” 

And here we may as well get rid of Hungarian 
— mA quoting a. passage respecting the 


word of amusing form in the more ordinary dh 


“Even the weakest of these Syrmian wines 
have a full, slightly bitter taste, which gives them 
some resemblance with those of Spain; but 
they have, generally, more of the sweet—not the 
cloying, thick sweet of some of the southern 
wines of Europe, but a fresh, sparkling, fruity 
sweet, which is their chief characteristic. They 
are produced, as you have seen, from the pure 
juice of the grape, unmixed and unadulterated, 
and are nei cooked nor prepared in any way 
whatever. 

“ The Syrmian ausbruch, the choicest and most 
valued of all these wines,—that which often 
obtains the preference over the more generally 
celebrated wine of Tokay,—is not to be produced 

season; its fabrication can only be ex- 
| cong he avery favourable year. It is made 
by a process peculiar to the rich Hungarian 
‘wines, When the weather is especially dry and 
advantageous, the fuller and richer grapes are 
lowed to remain upon the stalks, until they 
‘are. dried to raisins in the sun; under less 
favourable circumstances 7 would rot, not 
dry ; they are then only gathered in the late 
season. These raisins are — very carefully 
and heaped together in tubs, bored below like 
sieves; and their oily juice is allowed to run off, 
pressed out by their own weight alone. It 
would appear almost impossible, at first, that 
any drinkable liquid should be extracted from 
the thick liquor thus expressed from this swect, 
dry grape. By degrees, however, the thicker 
particles settle to the bottom of the tub into 
which it is conveyed; and the pure wine is run 
off clear from the top. 

“The wine thus obtained is never in a state 
to be drunk until it has stood several years, 
some thirty or more, I was told; and at that 

iod the second deposit made by this purified 
iquor is said to be sometimes so great, on the 
a as well as the bottom of its receptacle, that, 
if the cask be broken, the wine will stand alone 
in an inward-formed cask of its own leather. 
Whether this story be Sg vag or not, the 
fact remains the same, that, r many years’ 
Preservation, the result produces that nectar of 
nectars, as it is called, the Syrmian ausbruch. 
i is called, par excellence, the 

* essence.’ 


This superior sort 
“An inferior, second-class ausbruch, although 
still of admirable quality, is produced by a com- 
moner Syrmian wine being poured upon the first 
of the ausbruch, wed to remain for a 
and then strained. That this admirable 
Wine should have been so long ignored in Eng- 
particularly as it is one of the few Hunga- 
rian wines which admit of exportation and 
travel, can only be accounted for by the recol- 
lection, that, while Tokay was long since known 
and celebrated in Europe, the province of Syrmia 
and its vineyards were still devastated by the 
tter 





Turks, and that only in comparatively ia 
times the Syrmian vineyards were again made 


to bear, and the Syrmian wines again produced.” 
On his route to Hungary, the author visits 
the Valhalla, to which the Literary Gazette 
devoted a number of its columns last year, and 
not without an effect upon the later pr i 
adopted there, for we are informed, in the 


author’s own manner, 

‘* At length we come to the busts of the - 
men immortalised in the Valhalla; and here 
again we cannot but be struck with the ill effect 
they Lovage There is a want in poe he all 
symmetry, order, mt, or classi ion 
Rte to the Ssetund of hele talent, positioa, 
or even date of existence in the world, which is 
peculiarly vexatious to an orderly man like 
myself. They stand upon their brackets, up 
and down, and here and there, in marvellous dis- 
order. There is certainly much beauty, how- 
ever, in many of the heads. Those of Vandyke 
and the Empress Maria Theresa, to say nothing 
of so many others, struck me particularly, as 
well by their beauty of execution ‘as of feature. 


I was naturally surprised, on first visiting the | ashamed 


Valhalla, at fiading so many illustrious persons 
not strictly of German origin, occupying shrines 
in a German temple of fame; but I was over- 
ruled in this objection, by the information that 
the King of Bavaria had admitted all worthies of 
every country that could boast a Saxon origin ; 
and I very willingly made up my mind to the 
deification of Van tyke, Rubens, and Van Tromp, 
particularly as I found the names of Hengist, 
Alfred, and Egbert, ved in golden letters 
upon the tablets, which are let into the upper 
art of the walls in goodly row. I cannot say, 
owever, that I was so easily converted into a 
belief in the demigod-ship of many other of the 
personages deified in the Valhalla, Among 
others, | was rather surprised at the sanctity of 
Katherine of Russia: I was startled at finding 
Otto of Wittlesbach, the assassin of his emperor, 
among the worthies of fame; and I own I did 
not know much what to make of our own Wil- 
liam III, But then find heroes from Armi- 
nius down to Bliicher, Schwarzenberg, and 
Diebitsch,—poets from the earliest minnesingers 
to Goethe and Schiller,—artists and musicians 
from Peter Vischer and Albert Diirer to Gliick 
and Mozart; and you must su that the 
other good people have somehow ‘ slipped in’ by 
stealth or private interest, and, having got up on 
their brackets, = obstinately to their places, 
and are not so easily got down again. I under- 
stand that King Lewis, in a spirit of somewhat 
ultra-Catholicism, resolutely refused for a long 
time to admit Luther into this sanctuary; but 
hear that, after much debate, he is at length 
about tq receive the honours of Valhalla-canon- 
isation, but solely and expressly as historian,” 

And now we come towards the River, and find 
the accomplished lady to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, the authoress of “Letters from the Baltic,” 
thus apostrophized : 

** Did you never fall in love with a road, or a 
country, or a stream, or a tree, or any of those 
objects of living nature, that the old gp 
—for which, by the way, I profess, in other 
respects, a profound aversion: I never could 
abide those make-believe, melo-dramatic, men- 
dacious gods and goddesses, with morals as loose 
as their garments, even in the romance of my 
boyhood—have typified and demi-deified in the 
beautiful forms of naiad, or dryad, or river god? 
I am sure you must have done, or there could be 
no sympathy between us. I could understand 
even your falling in love with a rock, or a stone, 
or a stump, provided that Nature had h the 
sweet curls of creeping plants or painted the 
bright colours of moss or lichen upon its other- 
wise rugged but picturesque face. I mean tout 
bonnement, and right earnestly in love—in love, 
with all the eager longings of the passion,—in 
love, with all the hopes and fears of meeting and 
of parting,—in love, with all the rival jealousies 





towards those who, more happy than yourself, 
can gaze upon that face of beauty, or recline in 
adoration before that.tree, or bathe with delight 
in that stream,—in love, with all the watchful 
tenderness for the future welfare of the object of 
that love,—‘ over head and ears’ in love, in fact. 
I full well remember, as a boy, having fallen 
desperately in love with a rose, which hung from 
a rose-tree trained along the house over my 
window. One morning I was drunk with its 
perfume—my head was turned—I snatched it 
and ate it; and then, perhaps, less silly than I 
thought myself afterwards, I sat down and cried 
bitterly for the deed I haddone, I remember 
falling distractedly in love with the Rhine, and 
fancying I could not live withoutit, I have not 

wn wiser as I have grown a man. I fell in 
Ore with the Danube at first sight. Like a true 
wayward man, who thinks himself strongest 
when he is weakest, I forgot, as I have before 
confessed, my first love in the river line for a 
bolder, brighter, grander love: I even grew 
of my first passion. Perhaps I had often 
been in love, in the interval, with other objects, 
with some valley, or mountain, or city. I own 
that the great, painted, tinsel-robed, meretricious 
Paris enthralled me for a time, during a fit of 
moral intoxication. But I speak now only of 
my river loves, Well, then, like a true lover, I 
will not allow a single defect in the form of my 
adored ; still more, like a true lover, I insist upon 
looking even on what others call defects as 
beauties.” Et cetera, et cetera, 

** Hungary lies before me. Hungary, the end 
and object of my journey,—Hungary, the land 
of wild romantic life, so rich in its treasures of 
the picturesque,—Hungary, so abounding in its 
infinite resources of natural products of every 
kind, so amusingly stirring in all its newly 
awakened energies. I am of too impatient and 
agitated a temper, to dawdle with you in the 
heavy German _ of Vienna, when so much 
poetry is opened before me upon so bright a page, 
—poetry which I feel I shall so ill know how to 
translate to you in my bald English, I must on, 
and drag you with me, like an uncourteous /aguais 
de place, who will have his own way, and shew 
ee what he likes “re without caring for your 

—— , or your inclinations, or your regrets for 
what he will not let you see,” ' " 

Here is a very dubious way, as the construc- 
tion shows, of expressing a meaning. Our author 
reaches his destination, the residence of a Hun- 
garian noble of moderate fortune, and he writes : 

“I will not speak to you now of the joy of 
meeting between two friends, each trustful in the 
other’s affection, after along separation. Such 
feeling no pen like yours knows how to describe 
—none has described as you, in a few poetic and 
pathetic words, in your ‘ Letters from the Baltic’ 
—no heart like yours knows how to feel. Were 
I induced to give way to my desire to lay such 
feelings before your sympathy now, I should not 
dare todo so. My pen would be to your pen as 
the chisel of the common gravestone-cutter, 
knocking at his commonplace, fat-faced, scraggy- 
winged cherubim, to. the chisel of a Canova em- 
ployed upon a Psyche: my heart, in its expres- 
sionless effusion, would secm to your heart as 
the empty bottle of a spirit, burnt away and 
gone, which still h a label round its neck, 
as if to make believe that it is still full of the 
precious liquid—in fact as that cold b/asé thing, 
which, unhappily ae of ayy two? 

ex) ce has not t taught me— 
it i“ eaten 

The fervent is apt to degenerate into the rho- 
domontadish, and we begin to wish for more 

ains of wheat and information amid so many 

ushels of chaffy words, The account of the 
Hungarian establishment, though overloaded in 
this style, is interesting ; but we cannot sift the 
cts from the stour in any method to convey 
what we wish of the useful to our readers. We 
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copy 2 notice or two, as best we may, to prove 
that such things are to be found, only they must 
be sought and taken with their accompaniments. 

“T ought not, in justice to the gipsy race, to 
forget to state that there are two distinct gener‘a 
of them to be found in Hungary. If the one be 
thievish, the other bears a reputation of honesty 
and trustiness. This latter is called, I never 
could learn why, the Wallachian race ; ‘fer the 
true Wallachian bears not the best reputation in 


the mouth of his neighbour of Hungary. These 
better gipsies are offered willingly some secluded 


oasis in the woods of any lord of the land, where 
they pitch their encampment, mend what may be 
needed, make a variety of iron or wooden articles 
for domestic use, and traffic in the neighbour- 
hooi. They seldom remain more than a fortnight 
in their retreat; they then move on to some other 
estate, or wander to some town to sell or exchange 
their manufactures. 

“The gipsy musicians who had charmed me 
during the dinner at our host’s, the administra- 
tor’s, were a very favourite band in that part of 
the country. en we drove away in the even- 
ing they had formed themselves a sort of orches- 
tral stand of benches and tables upon a little 
mound on a species of village sward near the 
church ; a crowd of peasants, male and female, 
was collected round them in their bright attire, 
which contrasted with that of the ‘ artists,’ who, 
gentlemen in their way, were in.common Euro- 
pean costume—the more foolish they! They 
evidently did not know what became them best. 
Every preparation was made for dancing ; saucy 
lips, beneath impudent-looking mustaches, were 
wisbpeting into willing ears, and calling forth 
still ruddier blushes from ruddy cheeks; a few 
stout arms were already about slender waists. 
The sun was setting behind a distant vine- 
eovered mountain; the sky was in aglow no less 
ardent than the hearts. As we whirled by there 
‘was a movement among the crowd ; I thought I 
should have caught a glimpse of some dancing ; 
but a cloud of dust, and then a turn in the road, 
hid the holiday group from my sight. 

**Ample amends were made to me for this 
disappointment, however, a few days afterwards. 
We had driven early to the house of a relation 
at some distance ; and, upon my arrival, I found, 
to my great delight, that a servants’ wedding 
was going forward in the house. An opportu- 
nity, then, was offered me of seeing the Hun- 
garian lower classes in all the glory of their 
sprightliness and brightness. To the utter detri- 
ment, however, of all my feelings of romantic 
sympathy with the happiness of loving couples, 
T learnt that the bride was a damsel of forty years 
of age, the bridegroom a smart youth of eighteen! 
Alas, for romance! the bride was the cook, who, 
by long savings, had amassed herself ‘gold and 
gear in store ;’ the bridegroom was the cow-boy, 
without a Kreutzer, and no other ‘fortune’ than 
‘his face.’ Interested views are not confined, 
then, to French adventurers or Irish fortune- 
hunters ; the Hungarian village Ganymede had 
no less an eye to the ‘ lucre of gain.’ To besure, 
this combination might be looked upon as,the 
happiest mixture of the mariage d’ inclination 
with the mariage de raison, the respective merits 
of which have been so often, and sometimes acri- 
moniously, disputed between young hearts and 
old heads, Here the inclination was on one side, 
the raison on the other: it was the union of a 
young head with an old heart. Young heads 
and old hearts are, to be-sure, no phenomenon 
now-a-days; but I had not exactly expected to 
find them in the Hungarian village. It seemed, 
however, to be, after all, asort of phenomenon 
in its way here ; for I learned that the bride was 
strongly suspected of having unlawfully engaged 
the youth's affections by a powerful charm. ‘She 
had been seen, or supposed to have been seen, 
closeted with a uted witch: it was even 


under garment of the object of her affections, 
worn for at least a week, and, forming a stew of 
it, had drunk off ‘the brew,’—an infallible philtre 
to-win an unwilling heart. Probatum est ! 

‘«In spite of these murmured suspicions, how- 
ever, everybody seemed inclined to think no more 
of the matter, and enjoy the wedding festivities to 
his heart’s content. There was boiling, and roast- 
ing, and baking in plenty, superintended by the 
amorous cookmaid herself: tables were spread 
in the servants’ hall; the kitchen door opening 
on the court was behung with a huge garland of 
flowers, typical, perhaps, of the. bride’s ample 
charms. Alas! there was many a withered 
blossom amongst the leaves. But why, then, 
had they hung 4 the garland so early> Pre- 
sently there was heard a fierce firing off of whips, 
and a rolling of wheels, and a snorting of horses; 
and a quantity of carts whisked adroitly, one 
after the other, into the court: they were all 
behung with garlands of flowers and kerchiefs of 
the: brightest colours streaming upon poles as 
ftage, and little glittering Pee banners, about 
as big as those held in the hands of gingerbread 
kings, and just as gay with colour and gilding as 
the old-fashioned book-covers of my childhood : 
and the horses were as thickly begarlanded and 
bebannered, to the evident confusion of the poor 
beasts’ minds ; for they snorted and shook their 
heads, and scattered blue, and green, and red 
paper strips, and rose leaves, and acacia branches, 
all over the court: and the men had all put on 
their hussar pantaloons and vests in spite of the 
sweltering weather, and had whole forests of 
flowers, and ribands, and feathers in the broad 
vases of their upturned hats : and in the last cart 
—there might be about half-a-dozen—came ano- 
ther band of gipsy musicians, all fiddling away in 
a standing position, and after a most miraculous 
fashion, in spite of the joltings and jerkings of the 
cart, and the utter impossibility of elbow-room. 

‘* After much spluttering and prancing, the 
cart containing the bridegroom stopped Before 
the kitchen door; and the youth himself was Jed 
down, with a white pocket-handkerchief stuck in 
his button-hole, by way of a favour, I suppose. 
He looked vastly sheepish and sad, as if ae nad 
Been indeed the victim of a spell, or had some 
vague ideas that he was selling himself like a 
sheep; and he hung down his pretty face, and 
bent his slim figure as if his legs trembled. He 
was pushed into thekitchen, however ; and pre- 
sently I heard: from these culinary recesses, into 
which the crowd prevented my penetrating, a 
mighty shrieking, and struggling, 2nd tittering, 
and shouting. I was told that the fair bri 
thought it her duty to do the modest, and <esist, 
and cry ‘ Nolo,’ as though she were a bishop, and 
shew off all the pretty tricks her mature vears 
had given her ample time to learn by heart: 
perhaps, after all, she was only desirous of try- 
ing how far the force of ier spell would go. But, 
after due.resistance, she was ai length led out, 
all glittering in bridal attire and garlands; and 
she looked still more sheepish than the bride- 
groom, until, as he seemed to hesitate in his 
energies, she puckered up her face in one big 
angry wrinkle, pinched his arm until he squeaked, 
and compelled him to carry her off by force into 
the cart, where, in spite of all previous =ppear- 
ance of every impossibility of finding a place, she 


are 


that there. was to be dancing in the village hostel, 
previously to the wedding dinner, I could not 
resist my curiosity, and dragged off my friend 
from our party, to witness a sight so‘novel to me. 


glomerated in a large, low, white-washe 


steaming with heat,—the gatlands, which “had 
been hung up upon the walls, looking more® 
withered still. Alas! poor bridegroom! 


boudoirs; for in some of these, couples were either . 
reposing after their exertions, or whispering soft 
nonsense, or planning, perhaps, new weddings} 
under better auspices. In one sat the bride,’ 
attended by some women; she was looking very* 
disconsolate, for her boy was dancing, as if he 
had recovered his spirits under the copious liba-* 
tions of wine that were distributed. Eating, also, 
was going on with vigour, a8 if to B pein the 
stomach by gentler doses—and yet they Were no 
gentle ones—for the great meal to come. 

* As we entered the improvisé ball-room, the 
gipsies were fiddling intensely; and a friss, or 
lively Hungarian dance, was in the act of per- 
formance. The movement was rapid; the 
couples were setting to each other in a variéty 
of very fantastic heel-and-toe steps, which had # 
very martial appearance on the part of the men 
—then pursuing and retreating, with gestures of 
love-making from the men -and of coquetiish 
reluctance from tie women—then whirling round 
in each other’s arms—and then recommencing 
—the whole nad dance accompanied by a s!ap- 
ping of hands, and, above all, a clanking of 
spurs, which had again a most animated and 
martial effect. 


an ease ard grace of movement in both sexesj’* 


dancing, and a bold manly bearing on the part of 
the men, which was peculiarly strikitig. One 
very fine gentleman—he was the domestic hussar 
of arxighbouring family—had tucked a white 

ocke: handkerchief ross rer Teal aah 

the way of being peculiarly graceful an 

fascinating + and he lifted up the ends. of this 
appendage during his setting, with all the airs 
of a lady in a ball-room. The more he saw 
he attracted our attention, the more seduci y 


were the pocket-handkerchief ends twi 


although without the least confusion. Aft 
request of my friend, for my own peculiar ‘edifi- 
cation, another kind of dance, called the werdus 
in German, was afterwards executed: to m 
disappointment, however, the men alobe were 
engaged in it. This time the air was slow and 
pathetic—one of my favourite lovely ‘melddies, 
charmingly played by the gipsy band. Thedancs 
was therefore slow and stately. The men stood 
in a circle, now holding each other’s hands, now 
letting them fall, and danced round with a slow 
movemeat, in which the clanking of their spurs 
played a considerable part, and which reminded 
me somewhat of the mazourka step. The dance 
was accompanied by all the dancers with the 
words of the melody played: the chorus was 
really a fine one. Our aproned hussar again dis- 
tingvished himself pre-eminently by his graces, 


“ Certainly the scene was one of a wild gaiety © 
iff 





was duly stowed away, as were the gail attired, 
laughing bridesmaids in the other vehicles, 


with all the adroit manoeuvres of true Hungarian 
drivers, there was a great firing off of all the guns 
and pistols to be found in the house, or any 
houses of the neighbourhood, by the chasseur at 
the head of the male domestics and on-hangers ; 
and in the midst of this thunder and lightning, 
and. a cloud. of .smoke, the bridal procession 
vanished. 


“ As the carts again dashed out of the court, | 


But, although this sort of Pyrrhic of 
a highly picturesque character, and not executed 
without a certain military grace, it interested me 
far less than the sprightlier performance: the 
absence of the female dancers deprived it of more 
thar half its charm. The ‘stew’ of the room 
growing shortly rather insupportable, and a smell 
of garlic mingling with somewhat too great a pot= 
pourr: essence, along with that of the garlands, 


4 We. were glad to beat our retreat: but Iown that 





** Circumstances prevented me, from uaseg 





whispered that she contrived to procure an 


the party tothe church ; but, ‘as Ipunderst 


j 








We found the whole wedding — con-" ~ 
room, ~ 


with low deep-set windows, which was already ~ 


Afew | 
side-rooms seemed to be used as village flirtation’: « 


“*T must say for my Hungarians, that there was * 


scarcely ever to be found in any other peasant* 


hither and thither. a 


and animation, preg peculiar to the aris] at 
e : 


ce was of ~ 





L enjoyed the wild sight ar ly. 
w 2 Nad stipes. san conifesion ead “ 
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-Jnughing; ant probably eating and drinking, in 
the. regions of our host’s kitchen; but we did not 
stay to witness the ceremony of the bride and 
bridegroom standing on the table and eating out 
of one plate, and other such matters of a peculiar 
character; nor have I yet heard anything fur- 
ther of the married bliss of our ‘ fair, fat, and 
forty’ cookmeid with-her cow-boy.” 

Departing from these scenes the author treats 
us with detailed accounts, more suo, of Gran, 
Pest, &c., of which a notion is furnished by the 
following passage : 

“So, Be arched Pest as I witnessed it on 
my last arrival, you must put my sketch of the 
aspect of the streets into a kaleidoscope, turn it 


about into a thousand shapes, and then reflect |, 


back these ad infinitum by a thousand prisms,”* | 
_ Out of these phantasies we are able to fix at 

least one entertaining prismatic combination: 
“Here, (at the Kiosk, a spot of general ren- 
dezyous) at almost all hours of the day, a 
crowd of gentlemen, and smartly dressed ladies 
and Austrian officers may be found congre ated 
about the tables in groups, lolling, laughing, 
chattering, and flirting, upon the pretext of eat- 
ing ices; and there is much animation in the 
scene. And invariably, and at all times, sits, in 
the very middle of the front opening between the 
bushes, a celebrated Hungarian novelist, who 
raps his boots incessantly with.his cane, and 
- darts eternal lightnings from his genius eyes, 
and rolls them fiercely upon every one who 
enters, as if he wondered that they did not in- 
stantly bow down and worship his great talent; 
and, when I ask him for a light for my cigar 
- from his, is rearly suffocated by his astonish- 
ment that.I should address myself as if I did not 
know him—him, the + man—and were ignor- 
_ ant of his name: and there he sits eternally, like 
alion at a park gate deprived of his twin sup- 
» an mig tily proud of having it all to 

an 


he accompanies the lightnings of 


4 

his eyes with such blasts from his swelling cheeks, 
that ill-intentioned people say he has been paid 
_ by the town authorities to sit there always, 
during the summer months, and keep the air 
.. He sits not, however, always ‘ alone in his 
glory ;’ for the runaway supporter on the other 
side of the park entrance sometimes comes back 
to its place for a while: but, lo! itis not another 
old lion, with a false black mane, like the first, 
but a puapecier of.the simia tribe; for he is very 
sinall and deformed in person, and has a hirsute 
visage of a nature that leaves you no sibility 
of making a mistake about what heraldic beast 

he represents; and he chatters so incessantl 

when perched upon his post, and chatters suc. 
bitter scandal, and bites so right and left, and 
puts out his paw to clutch so constantly what- 
ever he can lay his claws or, that, if you were 
the dullest of scholars in natural history, you 
could mistdke no longer. He has a Spanish 
cloak disposed in elegant folds around him, as if 
ready for a rendezvous with some ‘ladye faire,’ 
and insinuates a bonne fortune ; and zon fancy it 
is-his guitar upon his back beneath; but it is 
. only his hump ; but you divine at once that he 
. is a great Don Juan in his own conceit ; and you 
. fe not at all surprised to hear that this little 
. body contains a great soul, and employs itself as 
editor of a weekly A ix te the title of which tells 
lay it is for the ‘ tenment of the Father- 
d,’ in writing scandal, and fashions, and slip- 
slev Parisian anecdotes. And there sit the two 
supporters, and blow intensely, both; but if the 
simia be employed as the lion is said to be, cer- 
tainly ienever earns his pay ; for he soon springs 
up again, and skips away to enlighten others of 
his. country-peopie,—be thinks he has done 
enough for us for the ‘ay,—singing an air of an 

» Opera with a cracked voice.” 

. We know what pains some of our critics and 
Jk confraternity in London take to render 
_. ‘themselves conspicuous, but we ratlicr think they 
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are beaten by these #rotesqiie Hungarian oddities 
—though might pass,for an English 
Lion, and for the Monkey. At any 
rate something new may be obtained frofit a 
study of the Pest models; and recommendin 
them to that effect we bid adieu to rose-coloure 
Hungary and the be-idolized Danube. 








ARCH ZOLOGY. 
Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, and the 

Sepulchral Usages of its Inhabitants, from the 

most remote ages to the Reformation. By 

Thomas Bateman, Member of the British 

Archeological Association ; assisted by Ste- 

hen Glover. 8vo. 1848. London, J. Russell 
mith. 
Tue importance of publications on local anti+ 
quarianism has now been ‘felt for nearly two 
centuries, and has produced a great number of 
works, in which the subject hasbeen treated in 
a variety of different shapes. The earlier local 
antiquaries treated the subject historically, and 
aid too little attention to locai monuments and 
iscoveries, or treated these ‘loosely, and often 
accepted the baseless and ridiculous legends of 
the peasantry as authentic explanations. Stuke- 
ley, and his school, did something towards cor- 
recting this fault; but it was not till the time of 
Douglas, and Sir Richard Colt Hoare, that the 
discoveries of the barrow-digger andtheexcavator 
were recorded with anything like accuracy and 
detail. Their example has, hitherto, found too 
few followers; but the present age has given 
birth to anumber of zealous and active inquirers, 
from whom we have every reason to hope for 
better things. Among these no one stands more 
prominent, or deserves. more our approbation, 
than the author of the volume before us, Mr. 
Thomas Bateman, whom we may justly desig- 
nate “the antiquary of Derbyshire.’ Mr. Bate- 
man is one of those few country gentlemen of 
fortune, in whom the means of pursuing exten- 
sive researches is combined with the judgment 
and the will to do it well. 

Mr. Bateman is a barrow-digger in his native 
county of no little distinction ; and many of his 
important discoveries have been made known to 
the world, at different times, through the British 
Archeological Association. These, with much 
more that had not previously been published, he 
has given more maturely, and in much greater 
detail; and, as his father had been a distin- 
guished tradesman before him, and had not only 
committed to writing an account of the disco- 
veries of himself and his friends, but had pre- 
served in the family museum many of the articles 
discovered, our author has been enabled to give 
us a valuable and circumstantial account of 
nearly all the antiquarian researches made in 
Derbyshire, among the monuments of the prim- 
eval period, since the year 1759. This, in fact, 
is the largest and most important portion of the 
volume before us; for, we need hardly tell our 
readers, that Derbyshire is very tich in primeval 
remains. : 

The first section of Mr, Bateman’s book consists 
of—‘ A narrative of facts, resulting from exca- 
vations of tumuli, in various parts of the county 
of Derby and Stafford, from 1759 to 1847.” The 
numerous tumuli here described belong to all 
periods at which this kind of burial prevailed in 
our island. Some of them belong to that class of 
rude interments commonly ascribed to the Celtic 
period, in which we rarely find any other metal 
than bronze, and most frequently no metal at all. 
Others are as evidently Roman. Others are 
proved to be Saxon, by the character of the more 
numerous personal ornaments found in them 
and by the prevalence of iron implements. Wi 
have on several occasions taken occasion to state 
our opinion on the yet imperfect classification of 
the antiquities of the pnere eta, and we see 
here many facts which tend to confirm it. If 
anything, Mr, Bateman appears to us a little 





biassed in favour of giving too high an antiquity 
to the contents of some of his barrow~, and some 
of his Celti¢ or Roman tumuli may, perhaps, 
turn out to be Saxon; but, in general, he gives 
his opinion with praiseworthy caution. Some of 
the articles found by Mr. Bateman in the Saxon 
barrows of Derbyshire, and figured here, are 
most remarkable in their character, and beautiful 
in execution as works of art. ~ 

In his second section, Mr. Bateman gives a 
description of the circles, rocking-stones, earth- 
works, and fortifications, commonly attributed to 
the ancient Celtic inhabitants, and which are 
very numerous in the county of Derby. The 
third section is devoted to the vestiges of the 
Roman occupation of Derbyshire ; and the fourth 
to coins, and miscellaneous antiquities, of the 
Saxon period. 

The fifth’ section consists of medieval and 
ecclesiastical antiquities of Derbyshire, and con- 
tains a sketch of the churches, and their more 
remarkable monuments, This county is well 
known for its numerous early crosses and 
sepulchral memorials: Some of the most curious 
of these have been found built up in the founda- 
tions and walls of buildings of more recent, 
though still very ancient erection, as in the old 
church of Bakewell. These, with some very 
ancient fonts and early sculptures, are repre- 
sented with fidelity in a considerable number of 
wood-cuts, ae . 

This brief abstract of the contents of Mr. Bate- 
man’s ** Vestiges,’”’ will give our readers a suffi- 
cient notion of the importance of its contents; 
and we only give it the recommendation we feel 
convinced it deserves. 


Thé History of the College of All Saints, Maidstone. 
By Beale Poste. 8vo. London, Whitaker. 
Tue College of All Saints, at Maidstone, was 
one of those half-charitable and half-religious 
institutions so common in the middle ages, and 
which were only partially overthrown at the 
Reformation. It was founded at the end of the 
fourteenth century, by Courtney, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; its history was that of all similar 
institutions, until 1547, when it was dissolved by 
king Edward VI., and, unlike many others, its 

ssessions passed into private hands, and is now 
in the possession of the Earl of Romney. From 
this very circumstance, however, the buildings 
of this charitable establishment have escaped 
destruction in a much greater degree than in 
most of our old religious foundations, they hay- 
ing, in this case, been altered into a large farm- 
house and its appendages. 

When the noble proprietor determined recently 
to alter the destination of these buildings, and 
for that purpose cleared away the numerous ad- 
ditions and encumbrances that had been rendered 
necessary by their application to farming pur- 
poses, it was found that a very large portion of 


‘the original edifice remained almost uninjured, 


and might, without much difficulty, be restored, 
so as to form a very interesting example of the 
domestic architecture of the middle ages. Mr. 
Beale Poste, who, residing on the spot, watched 
carefully the process of the alterations, has, in 
the volume before us, given a careful description 
of these interesting remains, accompanied with 
a history of the college, and some valuable 
notices of the collegiate church, which now 
forms the parish church of the town of Maid- 
stone. The present remains of the college con- 
sist of arange of rooms with cloisters and tower, 
supposed to have been the kitchens and lodgings 
of the: priests, and believed to be the most an- 
cient part of the remaining buildings—what is 
supposed to have been the master’s house—a 
tower near the master’s house—a large gate-wa 
tower—two large barns—and asecond or ba 
gate-way tower, the latter partly in ruins, © The 
only portions which’seem to have been destroyed 
are, a building to the left of the principal gate- 





_ unhesitatingly recommend 
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way in the meadow, part of the range of rooms 
por | Cloisters above mentioned, and, as it is sup- 
posed, some cloisters attached to the master’s 
house, Since these buildings were cleared in 
1845, Mr. Poste informs us that the remaining 
cloisters and one of the barns have been re- 
moved, and some other alterations in the build- 
ings have been aitercd, in accordance with the 
change in their destination. 

It will thus be seen that by far the most inter- 
esting parts of the collegiate buildings still re- 
main very little changed, and of these Mr. Poste 
has given a complete and careful summary. The 
maultitude of.more important works which call 
for our attention every week, precludes our en- 
tering at any length into his iptions, but to 
those who take interest in such su we can 
this. book as one of 
considerable interest. Mr. Poste has extended 
his survey to the manors which belonged to the 
original foundation, and in so doing he has care- 
fully noted the antiquities of our earlier date, 
which have at times been discovered in them, 


_ andin which the neighbourhood of Maidstone is 


enerallysorich. The whole is illustrated with 
cuts and maps, and with a coloured plate of the 


the very remarkable mural painting over the 
tomb of W: cotton, the first master of the college. 


_ Collectanea Antiqua,  Litchings of Ancient Re- 
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mains, illustrative of the Habits, Customs, and 

History of Past Ages. By C. Roach Smith. 

London, Nichols & Co. 8vo. Parts IX. and X. 
‘Ws are very glad to see that this very valuable, 
though modest, collection of antiquarian etchings 
and essays is successfully progressing, We have 
long ago spoken of it with commendation, and 
we need do little more than point. it out to the 
attention of our readers, for everything that 
bears the name of Mr. Roach Smith is welcome 
to the antiquary. The present numbers relate 
almost entirely to Roman monuments found in 
London, There are first, a few interesting 
sepulchral monuments, some of which have been 


. previously engraved, but ipecaneeety ; secondly, 
e 


a good engraving of the remarkable fragment 
of a sculpture of the Dee Matres, found recently 
in London; thirdly, some mi eous sculp- 
tured ‘fragments ;, fourthly, stamps not unfre- 
quently oceurring on bricks and tiles found in 

ifferent parts of the capital, and pereetings Eat 
they were made in Roman London ; y; 


_ Some curious remains lately discovered on the 


site of the e of Bridewell; and lastly, the 
most complete and extensive list yet published 
of the names of potters found on the ents 
of what is called Samian ware, found in such 
great abundance among the Roman remains of 

e metropolis. In observations on the 


- latter, Mr. Smith has shown, in our opinion 


very satisfactorily, that the so called Samian 
was not made in England, but imported from 
the continent. 

French Archeology—Le Bibliophile Jacob— 

Achille Jubinal, Parise. 

Tae class of literature at one time so profuse in 
production, and always so popular in France, 
wile has spieee us dane Dory: beautiful 
and so many wild offspri np Bree 
has apparently received a check, and we have 
of late seen but few romances and novels issue 


. from the press. But this is to be ascribed, not to 


any cessation in the demand, but to the new 
means with which that demand is ied. 
Every newspaper in Paris contains its feus 

and its reader has at his breakfast-table a 
chapter of a new novel from the prolific pen of 
Dumas, or from some other favourite writer of 


the day. This supplies the want of political | representing the 


news, or that excitable material which the 
courts of law, the coroner’s inquests, and the 
lish reader, 
wever, this department of literature 


. has given us few volumes on which to expatiate, 
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science, the arts, and rycen | have produced 
their usual quota ; and there still exists amongst 
the intellectual classes the same thirst for accu- 
rate knowledge, and the same admiration for 
those who bestow their time, their labour, and 
the talents with which they are endowed,to these 
ennobling pursuits. Would that the same could 
be-truly said of England! Amongst. the works 
which, from the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and the subjects which they illustrate, belong 
to this class, there are two which more par- 
ticularly merit the attention of the archeolo- 
gist, ata period when simultaneously in France, 
in Germany, in Italy, and in England, a taste 
for this branch of study has sprung into a 
healthier existence. They appear odically, 
and are remarkable for the evident pains which 
are bestowed on what is i aves 


technically 
“ their getting w .’ The first is entitled Le 
Moyen-dge et issance : this is under the 
immediate direction of a man of first-rate talent, 
who has gained forhis numerous works considera- 
ble reputation. There is no literary man who 
has not a respect for the Bibliophile Jacob, under 
which name he is generally known to the world, 
and, like many of the French literati, he prefers 
a pseudonyme ; for since the days when Walter 
Scott shrouded his name i:: mystery, the fashion 
has been followed in France as one of the proofs 
of genius. The real name, however, of the 
author of La Danse Macabre, les Francs Taupins, 
and numerous other works, is Paul Lacroiz, The 
second work is presented to the world by a 
learned professor of the Faculty of Letters of 
Montpellier, Achille Jubinal. He is well known 
as an ardent cultivator of that rich field of 
knowledge on which Montei? left his fortune, and 
Thierry his health. . His archeological labours 
are numerous. With unequalled patience, and 
with undiminished zeal, he published eight 
volumes of poetry, of history, of memoirs, ‘which 
throw a great lig t upon the 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries. He has done more—he has 
dragged from oblivion and obscurity the poetry 
of one of those extraordinary minstrels or 
thymers, once so popular. About the year 1250 
there was in the streets of Paris, ing from 


the schools of La rue de Fouarre, and La Sor-| A 


bonne, a Chansonnier, natural as Fontaine, witt 
as Villon, and as enthusiastic as Beranger. He 
laughed at mp doar aad ridiculed and rhymed 
himself into general favour. After six centuries, 
Achille Jubinal has made us as familiar with the 
once-celebrated Rutebeuf, as was the laughter- 
loving reae of Paris. He went on with 
this publication, studio fallente laborem, with 
un’ i bour, commenting, instructing, 
and delighting. Nor are his researches into 
ancient dramatic literature to be forgotten ; his 
removing the dust of ages from old manuscripts 
and old printed works, and bringing forward 
pieces anterior to the earliest mysteries, andto the 
oldest play known in France, ‘Confreres de la 
Pasgion,’’ are tasks which were executed by him 
with earnestness, and with success. His great 
work Les Anciennes Tapisserics Historides de 
France,intwofolio volumes, beautifullyillustrated 
with ancient try; now realizes a much 
higher sum than it was published at, although 


is 


Library, having beet prese 
M. Jubinal ; the Sccemstal of the ° 
picturing all the circumstances a@ 
the once attractive sport of thefalcon todaloo 
those which covered the walls of the chaise Di 
in Auvergne. This last collection alone consists 
of thirty-two engravings. Exeécuted either at 
Florence or at Venice, efter some of 'the cartoons 
of the great masters of the 15th ite pitied, 
of 


nted to it. | 


a ype the pty state of pe of t 
and ure worthy to have been the precursors! 
those inspirations of Raphael, which adorn ‘the 
Vatican. Each personage is a model of:expres- 
sion and of beauty. The second volume ~has 
equai claims to the reputation which the first 
gave to its diligent author. In this are contained 
the tapestries of Beauvais, the lifeand 
death of St. Peter. These, M. Jubinal has shewn 
to have been produced at the 
- posanaee pan} _ 4 
an 0 : e tapestries 0 
Aiz, of Aulhac, of Rheims, of Berne, aro also 
collected, and our indefatigable author has 
traced that those of Aix originally ‘adorned:the 
walls of our at metropolitan ‘Cathedral, 
St. Paul’s, and that during the Revolution, when 
bigotry of one character desecrated our 
these hangings were sold. He has poi 
out that they even now bear the arms of the 
King of England and of Cardinal Morton, dis- 
tinctly visible, The tapestry of the Louvre is 
restored to us as it was in the days of i 
Richelieu, repreeenting the martyrdom 8t. 
Quentin. This exquisite volume contains 123 
coloured engravings by the first artists, each ‘of 
which is not only accompanied by the ren 
of the learned antiquary who has’ 
himself to the task, but by illustrations, b i 
sane Pyar ts of portraits—of all, indeed; 
co’ iliarize us with the in which 
were produced. The publication on which t 
zealous savant is now engaged, and which, as it 
appears periodically from the press, éxcites .the 
enthusiastic admiration of the European arch»- 
ologist is a continuation of the twu ‘volumes he 
yo already published, a side Rove o 
rmes au Moyen-dge, par la te Royale | 
rmes Anciennes cd ogre a ghee ‘of 
new engravin orm a supplement, 
much curlous tastier which corld. not have been 
embraced in the former work. ‘he’ reason’ ‘w) 
M, Jubinal jas aszigned for not taking ‘the 
Museum hoagie: in France, in the frst 
instance, is, that there appears robability 
of a dispersion of the collection, then that of 
Madrid, from whence at various periodd Have 
disappeared so much that was valuable id ‘att; 
and whilst the arms of Charles V., s master- 
) of Benvenuto Cellini, of Philip If,’ of 
erdinand the Catholic, of Boabdil, of of 
Ximenes,and the » vurd surrendered by si. 
at Pavia, are kept together, he thought ‘it 
right to avail himself of the opportunity, and 
lace before the archmological world, materials 
investigati i and in 


it was not less, originally, than eigh’ gr me of Public 


a large sum of money in France. It 
with points of the deepest interest to the anti- 
quary—. i , Costume, Armour, Fur- 
niture, Usages are illustrated, and this during a 
=e of five hundred years, commencing at 
eleventh century, and. coming down to 
the epoch of Francis I. Exact similes 
are given-of the mepeiay of Rapten | ot Dies 
i and its 


city, 
ail. the spectacle 
t 
displayed on,the occasion Se weet 


that of the castle-of Bayard, original of 
which now adorns the walls of the Royal 





example which we should like to see followed’an 
similar occasions in England. He has, with 
praiseworthy zeal, hastened to give M. Jubinal, 
not an empty honour, but an em skp: 
is to be properly remunerated. Ke sent 
i ap § mares path nc ee to Madrid, for 
purpose of studying upon the i and 
in the midst of the eneuutiiinis wih his 
industry before had rendered him familiar; so 
that he may be enabled, not only to furnish us 
with delineations as accurate a those we have 


Wi 
gratulate M. Jubinal on the due appreciation of 
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we know that the énétgy of 

ed mind will be bestowed on 

ich will materially serve the interest- 

h Of inquiry to which he has devoted 
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«Seen bose RHE APRICAN SAHARA, 

Travels in™.the Great Desert of Sahara, in the 

o¢:Years-of 1845-6. By James Richardson. 

nokqgola: .8yvo. Bentley. 





‘o'Taeersmall fund expended in these travels 


ees a and £60) was furnished to Mr. 
Richardson as: the correspondent of a London 
riewspaper ; and he truly appears to have been 
en se nee of the utmost powers of 
ighty fourth estate.*. He runs a muck on 
des, sparing none ;*but before we take him 
uple with this! Pen-Krease in hand, we .may as 
well telly Gur=readers* whither he went in the 
eight tmonthsahd a half of his Desert tour from 
- Pripoli;-which‘he thus sums up at the conclu- 
gions coh 4 
1 “Echave passed eighty days, or nine hundred 
‘endsixty hours, — this on the camel’s back, 
‘gnd.'‘made a tour in the Sahara of some one 
thousand ‘six hundred miles. I reckon m 
edlistances and days thus, averaging one wit 
sancther : 


4 Days’ Journey. 
“From Tripoli to. Ghadames - 

‘From Ghadames toGhat - - 
“""From Ghatto Mourzuk -. - 
. ‘From Mourzuk to Tripoli - - 


eet . Total - - - - 
~. These.eighty days, at.the rate of twenty 
ail per “. make 1600 miles. Iwalked every 
day, ome. .day with another, about two hours, 
.Whigh, at the rate of two and a half miles per 
Re kes the distance.of four hundred miles 
_ that. went on foot through the Great Desert. 
. “Towore out two or.three pairs of shoes, but 
notoneauit-ofclothes.* * * © ¢ 
Tam.gure, for I did. not. keep an exact. ac- 


itis seen that the Messrs. 
: ie expedition cost Government 
‘ tho (3000) pounds sterling, whose 
2 i a urther south than ee 
ROT, AAC oa penetrate so completely 
ea the Sahara as Ihave done. Captain Lyon 
like tgs, that without ‘additional pecu- 
supplies,’ he,could not think of proceeding 
é nto the,interior, and accordingly re- 
t “But »were a person to ask me these 
"Did you spend enough? Did you 
: your necessary wants? Could you 
mmend others to follow. your exam- 
-veynust reply negatively to them all. 
ur, to have performed properly, as 
rtake one ae ® private individual, ought 
ve cost at least one hundred pounds,”’ 
ticed the fierce spirit in which the 


riz 
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~ auth r asggils-all around him, whilst. proclaim- 


at exploits ; and, aps, @ person 

Pre ape, ey en 
$,degree of arrogance, which would 

ieatre under other circumstances, 





Ghadames he encountered a brother Scribe, who 

I pi an met xin pfelon, a ort af ares: 
' jack penny-a-liner, who swore that_ there 
80. learned ag himeeif in all Ghadames, and 

of Ghadames, and all 

wed me home, asked 

it fi pof Arabic 


‘fepithet * Christian,’ in the 


“Thave (he says) few acknowledgments to 
make to those who rendered me assistance in 
the prosecution of my Saharan tour and re- 
searches. I have rather complaints to prefer 
against professed friends. I was unable to get 
up in the Desert a single thing, the most trifling, 
to aid me in my observations, when I had de- 
termined to penetrate farther into the interior; 
whilst, somehow or other, a Memorandum was 
obtained from the Porte to recal me instead of a 
Firman to help me on my way. Fortunately, 
I was beyond its power when it arrived at Tri- 

li, from Constantinople. But if I feel the 

itterness of this want of sympathy, and these 
acts of hostility, I have the pleasure of being 
triumphant over all the obstacles thrown in my 
way. I felt freer in the Desert, unloaded by. 
obligations.” 

And again: 

_ * There is infinitely less enthusiasm for African 
discovery,—nay, more horror of African travel- 
ling in Tripoli than in London: in truth, the 
greater part of the Europeans of Tripoli, and in 
all Barbary towns, are a degraded, unenthusi- 
astic race, wholly occupied with their petty 
quarrels and intrigues, Of course, a man of my 
stamp was considered by them ‘un sciocco’ or 
‘un matto.’ 

“It is the misfortune of Africa to be sur- 
rounded by a cordon of vitiated races, half-caste 
and mongrel breeds, propagated from adven- 
turers and convicts from the other continents of 
the world. It is also certain, that the native 
tribes of Africa itself are more immoral and bar- 
barous on the coasts than in the interior.” 

Against the Slave Trade, the doings of our 
Free Trade, and other points which have not 
apparently much to do with a journey in the 
Sahara, our author is especially wroth.—Ez. gr : 

‘If any persons obstinately object to the style 
and matters of my narrative of Desert travel, I 
shall likewise as obstinately endeavour to hold 
my ground, To all such I say,—‘Go to now, 
ye objectors and gain-sayers, and do better.’» My 
mission was motu proprio, and I-plunged in the 
Desert without your permission. But I am but 
one of the two hundred millions of Europe. 
You can surely get volunteers. You have the 
money, the rank, the patronage, and the learned 
and philanthropic societies of Europe at your 
back. Send others; inspire them yourselves, 
and they may produce something which you 
like better than what I havegiven you. IfIam 
not orthodox enough,—if I have not reviled the 
Deism of the Desert sufficiently to your taste,— 
send those who will. A little lt. zeal in Exeter 
Hall, and a little more in the lcsert, would do 
neither you nor the world any harm. A little 
less clamour about Church orthodoxy, ‘or any 
other doxy,* and a little more anxiety for the 
welfare of all mankind, would infinitely more 
become you, as Englishmen and Christians, and 
be more. in harmony with that divine injunction 
which sént out thetirst’teachers of Christianity 
asngnest the Greeks and Barbarians, in the City 
and the Desert; to preach’ the Gospel to every 
creature under heaven, If I be too much of an 
abolitionist, end one who admires slavery, and 
who will write up the slave trade of the Desert, 
Thave writtén in my way: write in your way, 
If +3 pages disclose:no veries in science, 
this I.can only:lament. »When a man has no 
science.in him, or no education in science, he can 
ive you none. But what are your European 
Bosicties ies of Science for ?. “Are they play-things, 
or are they ‘serious affairs}. Have you neither 
money nor zeal.to’ equip a scientific expedition 





21“ Bee the) ne ts for ‘corr ween 
& ts fo the ‘correspondence bet 
some of thie o our teh and the Premier: As 
| the. question.is, Whe er Dr, qmpden be a Heretic or a 
bliin? i thay here observe that the term “Christion” 
is! need it the | r Rages for “Buropean.” To the 
triet sense of the term,I have 





‘| no other pretensions than that of being 
reader 





& conscil 
of the New Testament,”, 


to the Desert} If not, I cannot help you. BY 
the way, I was astonished to receive, since my 
return, a note from one of your eminent geolo- 
gists, repudiating and protesting against all 
kriowledge of the subject of ‘‘The Geology of 
the Desert.’ And the Desert is a fifth part of 
the African Continent! Yet this gentl:man 
dogmatizes and theorizes on all geological for- 
mations, and can tell the whole history of the 
geology of our planet, fromthe first noment when 
it was bowled by the hand of the Omnipotent in 
the immensity of space, of suns, and systems ! If 
such presumption and self-wilied ignorance dis- 
cover themselves in great men, what are we to 
expect of littlemen? * ° 4 2 » 

‘It is notorious that the agitations of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. have given very lately a 
——_ impulse to the slave trade, and slaves 

ave risen in Cuba to 30 and 50 per cent. above 
their previous average value, since s/ave sugar 
has. been admitted upon the same terms, or 
nearly s0,. as free-labour sugar, into England. 
This is entirely the work of the League. Some 
of these gentlemen think we must have cheap 
sugar at any risk, at any cost, even if wetted 
with the blood of the slaves. A ridiculous inci- 
dent oceurs to me. I once saw a child frightened 
into a dislike for white loaf-sugar, by holding up 
a piece to the candle, and pretending it dropped 
blood. But there is no delusion or metaphor 
here, for the sugars of slave-plantations are really 
obtained by the blood-whippings and scourgings 
of the victimized slaves ! 

“ As to Cobden, his Cobdenites, and Satellites 
they would sell their own souls, and the whole 
human race into bondage, to have a free trade in 
slaves and sugar. This new generation of im- 
postors—who teach that all virtue and happiness 
consist in buying in the cheapest, and selling in 
the dearest markets—are now dogging at the 
heels of Government, in combination with the 
West India agents; to get them to re-establish a 
species of mitigated slave trade, because, for- 
sooth, ‘there should be right and liberty to buy 
and sell a man,'as there is right and liberty to 
buy and sella beast. * * ° “ - 

**Buat E‘know not whether these civil tyrants 
be so bad as the spiritual tyrants who have just 
set up ‘for themselves what they call a ‘ Free 
Kirk." These reverend gentlemen have received 
the fruits of the blood of the slaves, employed on 
the laborious fields“ of the Southern States of 
America, to build up their new Free Church, 
pretending they have a Divine right to receive 
the value of ‘the forced labour of slaves, and 
quoting scripture like the Devil himself, When 
called upon to réfund, they refuse, and make the 
contributions of the Presbyterian slave-dealers 
of the United States a sort of corner-stone of 
their. Free Kirk.’ Why these priests of religion 
dut-O’ Connell O’Connell, who point-blank re- 
fused, for the support of his sham Repeal, and 
sent back contemptuodusly, the dollars spotted 
and tainted with the blood of theslaves!. . . 
It is the old story, the old trick of our good 
friends, the Scottish divines, and their old leaven 
of ‘Scottish fanaticism. We know them of 
ancient date. We have read’a line of Milton, 
who in his time so admirably resisted their 
bigotry. It is immortal like all that our divine 
bard wrote. Here is the line— 

*«* New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 

** The Free Kirk has cut its connexion with 
the State, because it says the State wishes to 
enslave its ministers. ‘Yet it has no objection to 
receive monies from theslave-holders in America. 
The Free Kirk will build up its boasted freedom 
on the wasting blood and bones of the unhappy 
children of Africa! Why, indeed, should these 
Scottish divines, headed by the Presbyters Cand- 
lish and Cunningham, seek or advocate the free- 
dom of the slaves held by their fellow Presbyters 
ofthe United States? Is it not enough that they 
seek and maintain their own freedom, and at 
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whatsoever cost? Have they not received the | 


«slavery mantle of the late venerated Dr. 
halmers, and can they, poor pigmies, possibly 
o-shake it off? 
No, they cannot,—dure’ nut do this. . For, .as it 
Lowas saidiby Lord George Bentinek; ofa quondam 
» ehampion ‘ofthe people, in the last Session. of 
+,Parliament,: ‘Liberty is on their tongues, but 
»despotism: is in their hearts.’ ’’. 
Qn the contrary, the Mussulmans deserve all 


vIn noticing the efforts made for raising 
Africa from her immemorial degradation, we 
are bound to confess our obligations to the 
Mehometans for what they have done. If they 
have extirpated Christianity from the soil of 
North Africa, and ted, instead of this tree 
-of fair and .pure fruit, the more glaring and 
showy.plant of Islamism, they have, at the same 
time, endeavoured to raise Africa to their own 
level of demi-civilization. Whilst we condemn 


-sion of 
twels 
of Africa.. They have su they have done 
infinitely more for Africa than we ourselves.” 
opp Met we are afterwards told of the Turks : 
no 4¢*Their businessis to destroy ; such is the will 
of God.’ I might elaborate the idea, The genius 
-of the Turks is to destroy. The hand of the 
Turk blasts as mildew everything it touches; it 
has destroyed the fairest portions of the earth. 
ily, ‘however, it so destroys itself, for it is 
irable for truth and civilization that the 
vsfeway of the Osmanlis should be restored to its 


time, divert-all.the Desert traffic into Algerian 


,ebannels ;, but;we now. leave his. denunciations 


; f camels, their;owner a ut, 
by Said, liberated-slave, as an attendant : 
bcMfy.: Richardson: zhimself; not poateeticting ‘she 
rumour that she was.goingias Consul to G - 
ioamnés;\and, also -generally, passing himself as a 
.Ghristian Marabout or Saint. accompanied 
a Ghafalah, or caravan, which was escorted by 
-\Arebsoldiers. In the mountain village he was 
_ kindly treated, though exposed to some rather 
i ts: 
iui “\Dhisevening, however, (he tells) the women 
ef our two or three huts, and their neighbours, 
? phayed. me.an indecent.trick, with, of course, a 
- Mercenary object. Although the Barbary dance 
is rare amongst the Arab women, they can have 
- Specourse to it at times to suit their objects.. The 
sapen. rwere gone to bring the camels, and the 
‘women sent Said after them on some frivolous 
‘my apartment, mf, and taking hold of hands, formed 
omy an i » form: 
acircle round me. They then began danci 


or rather making certain indecent aetions of 
: the body, known to travellers in North Africa. 
sAtionce nearly smothered and overpowered, I 
could searcely get out of the circle, and pushed 
them back with great difficulty. At this they 
were astonished, and won all men, Chris- 
tians.and Mussulmans, did not like such delicate 
condescension. on aged ears ‘Don’t youlike it, 
infidel?’ they cried, and retreated from my room, 
_I now saw their object. They began begging 
for money vehemently, seyings “Pay, pay, every 
body Pays for this.’ othing they got from 
me; and the wife of the Marabout came after- 
wards, imploring me to say nothing to her hus- 
band, It is thus these rude women will act for 
money, 8s many who are better taught, in the 
atreets of m. But acts of indelicacy are 
—-* very rare amongst the mountain 


Would it not be impious to dio so > | fi 


Another female pastime is thus described ; 

“This evening saw, for the first time, ‘the 
playing with the head,’ which is performed by 
emales,. This was done by ayoung girl. After 
baring her head and unbinding her hair, throw- 
ing her long dark tresses in dishevelled confu- 
sion, she knelt down and began moving her chest 
and head in various attitudes, her whole soul 
being apparently in the motion. Part of her 
hair she held fast in her teeth, as if modestly to 
cover her face, the rest flew wildly about with 
the agitation of her head and chest, and all to 
the tune or time of two pieces of stick, one beat- 
ing on the other, b € woman upon whose 
knees she leaned with her hands, e motion 
was really graceful, though wild and dervish- 
like, but there was nothing lascivious in it, like 
oe dancing of we eee nor could it well be, 

@ upper part of the body only was in agitation, 
being literally ‘the playing with the head,’ I 
never saw this before or again in North Africa.” 

Some coarse expressions might as well have 
been avoided in several of the descriptions, and 
the sense need not have suffered from it. Oil is 
the grand panacea of desert life ; but Ghadames, * 
where the traveller rested two months, is before 
us, It is a city of lazy saints, with little trade, 
and that chiefly in slaves. Nimrod is held by 
the inhabitants to be its founder : 

“Properly Nimrod is the Hercules of the 
Moors of North Africa. According to them he 
emerged from the East, over-ran and founded 
several cities in the Sahara, conquered all before 
him, put his feet upon the neck of all nations, 
and then the Straits of the Roman and 
Grecian Hercules, and built the far-famed Anda- 
lous (S ),.a8 also Paris and London, and no 
doubt planted the germ of the future courses of 
Epsom and Ascot, of which he is in our day 
made the mighty patron and the ruling god.. 

“After Nimrod the people are very fond of 
talking about Enoch, who is called in the Koran 


Edrees (me 2 ol). My taleb says that he did 


not undergo the penalty of nature, but was 
translated, as, indeed, it is recorded of him in 
our sacred books. My taleb adds, ‘Enoch was 
a tailor, and one day the devil came to him and 
offered to sell him some eggs, declaring that in 
the eggs the whole world was included. Enoch 
rejoined, ‘ Also in the eye of my needle is the whole 
world comprehended.’ Immediately the eggs 
began to expand, and although reall empty, 
swelled out as wide as the arms when out- 
stretched. Enoch seeing this was all imposition, 
to punish the impostor, sewed up one of the 
devil’s eyes, who went off in a great rage. The 
needle of Enoch was nevertheless all powerful 
and the devil has gone about with one eye ever 
since,’ a taleb asked me whether I ever heard 
of Noah, LI opened the Arabic Bible and read 
some passages about the Flood, ‘Yes,’ he 
said, ‘ na (our Jord) Noah was a carpenter 


(As) because he built the ship (Us!). 


I am also a carpenter. Iwill show you my col- 
lection of tools. But I don’t work now at this 
trade, except for my amusement.’ The people 
know many of the common trades which they 
exercise occasionally as amateurs.” 

For the present, at least, we must now con- 
clude, and omitting all reference to the religious 
discussions which rather over-abound throughout 
these volumes, turn to what the author heard 
about the mysterious Timbuctoo at Ghat : 

“‘Timbuctoo is situated upon the northern 
flats of the Niger, or at about half a day’s dis- 
tance from it during the summer, and three 
hours only in winter, the difference arising from 
the increase of the water of the river during the 





* “ The whole time from Tripoli to Ghadames had occu- 





Pied yey meas days, but seven or eight had deen con- 
sumed by delay in the Mountains,” 





tee 


‘latter season, But our merchants do not men- 


tion whether this river be a branch of the Niger 
(which they call Neel or Nile), or the Niger 
itself. This they are evidently unacquainted with. 
They never mention the port of Cabra, which is 
so distinctly noticed by Caillié. The climate is 
hot, and always hot, but extremely healthy—as 
healthy as any part of Central Africa. The city 
is about four times larger than Tripoli‘as to area, 
but in proportion not so densely inhabited, the 
population being about 23,000 souls. It has no 
walls now, though it formerly had, and is open 
to the inroads of the tribes of the Desert. e 
population is very mixed, and consists of Fullans, 
who are the dominant caste, Touaricks, Negroes, 
and Moors and Arabs from different oases of 
Sahara, as also from the Northern Coast of 
Africa. The majority of the Moors are Maro- 
quines.. The Government is absolute,..and now 
in the delegated possession of a Maraboutnamed 
Mokhtar, and the national religion Mahometan. 
There. do not appear to be any or idola- 
trous Africans now resident in Timbuctoo, but 
some half century ago most of the Kissour 
Negroes, the native Negroes of Timbuctoo, were 
Pagans. The present Sultan is callad Aimed 
Ben Ahmed Lebbu Fullan, whose authority is 
established over the two. great cities of Jinnee 
and Timbuctoo, and all the intervening and 
neighbouring districts, including several cities 
of inferior note, He is the son of the 
famous warrior Ahmed Lebbu, who dethroned 
the native princes of the Ramee, or those who 
‘bend the bow.’ The usual residence of the 
Sultan is now at Jinnee. The city is a place of 
great sanctity, and no person has the privilege 
of smoking in it—that is to say, defiling it, but 
the Touaricks, who are there so overbearing and 
unmanageable, as to be above the 1 ws. 
They are the cause of continual disturbances at 
Tumbuctoo ; nevertheless, so powerful are the 
Fullans, that they manage to keep the Toehtpks 
in subjection, as well as the native Negro tri 
There are seven mosques, the minarets of some 
of which are as large as those of Tripoli. 

“There are several schools and a few léarned 
doctors amongst the priests. The houses are 
only one story high, but some few have a room 
over 8 magazine; they are built of stones and 
mortar, and some of wood or straw,, The streets 
are narrow, few of them admit of the passage of 
two camelsabreast. Several covered bazaars are 
built for merchandize, There are no mative 
manufactures of consequence. yuctoo is 
properly a commercial depét or emporium. The 
principal medium of exchange is salt, which is 
very inconvenient. ‘The grand desideratum of 
merchants is the acquisition and accumulation 
of gold, but this is obtained only by a long and 
wearying residence in Tumbuctoo, and is yery 
uncertain in supply. The gold is brought from 
a considerable distance south-west. Jinnee is 8 
greater place of trade than Timbuctéo, “The 
neighbouring country is flat and sandy, étretch- 
ing in plains over the alluvial deposits of the 
Niger. There are no fruit-trees or gardens, 
beyond the growing of a few melons aad vegeta- 
bles; but trees abound on the yast plains of 
Timbuctoo, and there is a great number of the 
Tholh, or gum-bearing acacia. The communi- 
cation between Jinnee and Timbuctoo is princi- 
pally by water, and with light boats the journey 
can be accomplished in seven days, but 
the distance is amonthbyland, The navigation 
of the Niger is extremely difficult, and in_the 
dry season the boats are continually grounding, 
whilst in the wet season people are in constant 
dread of being precipitated on the rocks, The 
boats have no sails, and are pushed along by 
poles with great labour, There is no water in 
the city: it is myo from pits east and west, 
a quarter of a mile distant,—that from the east 
being brackish, and that from the west sweet, 
Water is soldin the streets of Timbuctoo, as in 
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many African cities. The Maroquinemerchants 

live in style and luxury at Timbuctoo, and tea, 
‘éoffee, and sugar may be obtained from them at 
‘& reasonable price. The residence of an Euro- 
pean at Timbuctoo may, perhaps, be considered 
secure for a short time; but the grand difficulty 
is to get there, and when you get there, to get 
safe back again. These details are not very in- 
teresting, and I should not have mentioned 
them, but for the gencral anxiety there still 
exists to obtain correct and recent information 
of this célebrated Nigritian city.’’ 

The great merit of the work, after all, consists 
in its, sketches of the people belonging to the 
various Desert tribes, their manners and 
customs, 








., HERE ANDERSEN’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

The Christmas Greeting to my English Friends. 
By Hans Christian Andersen. R. Bentley. 
‘We_ have so often dilated on the remarkable 
enius of Herr Andersen, and so warmly praised 
"his productions, that we have left ourselves no 
occasion for farther eulogy upon his originality, 
or admiration of his powers. Like his preced- 
ing publications, the present little volume com- 
nes very rare and ‘loveable qualities. The 
subjects which to ordinary minds would not 
suggest a single idea beyond their external 
form or use, become, in his alembic, profuse of 
matter and reflective illustration, and his inven- 
tion invests them with human vitality and super- 
human interest; out of both which result the 
purest sentiments, the purest morality, and the 
sagest advice. And to complete the charm, 
the radiant colours of poetry are thrown over 
the whole with a lavish hand, so that we are at 
a loss to tell whether we are most benefited . by 
the real, or delighted by the imaginative. The 
volume is affectionately dedicated to Charles 
Dickens, and it is a pleasure to us to boast that 
the personal friendship oi these two celebrated 
‘writers was commenced and primarily cultivated 
through our means. We rejoice the more in 
its maturing, and'in this tribute to its enjoyment. 

re are seven stories. ‘‘TheOld House,”’ 
avery touching one, with a beautiful stroke to 
terminateit. ‘*The Drop of Water,” an enter- 
~ taining and pretty lesson; as is, also “The 
Happy Family.” “The False Collar,” a capital 
“Satire upon boasting. ‘The Shadow,” a charm- 
Sty wane from Peter Schlemill; and ‘The 
Old Street se @ sweet picture of manners 
and feeling. ut our favourite is the story of 
“A Mother;” and though thousands must 
have ‘already read it, (for the book has spread 
abroad like wildfire,) we must be allowed to 
import it entire into the pages of the Literary 
Gazette : 

“ There sat a mother with her little child. She 
‘was so downcast, so afraid that it should die! 
Tt was so pale, the small eyes had closed them- 
selves, it drew its breath so softly, and now and 
then with a deep respiration, .as if it sighed; 
and the mother looked still more sorrowfully 
on the little creature. 

__ ‘Then a knocking was heard at the door, and 
in came a poor old man wrapped up as in a 
large horse-cloth, for it warms one, and , he 
needed it, as it was the cold winter season! 
Everything out of doors was covered with ice 
and snow, and the wind blew so that it cut the 


_ “As the old man trembled with cold, and the 
little child slept a moment, the mother went 
pas ope some ale into a pint pot and set it 
onthe stove, that it might be warm for him; 
the old man sat and rocked the cradle, and the 
mother sat down on a chair close by~ him, 
looked at her little sick child that drew its 
breath ‘so deep, and raised its little hand. 

__ “Do you think that I'shall save him?’ said 
Bhe, ‘ Our Lord will not take him from me!’ 
“ And the old man,—it was Death himself, — 





he nodded so strangely, it could just as well 
signify yes as no. And the mother looked down 
in her lap, and the tears ran down over her 
cheeks; her head became so heavy--she had 
not closed her eyes for three days and nights ; 
and now she slept, but only for a minute, when 
she started up and trembled with cold : ‘ What 
is that?’ said she, and looked on all sides; but 
the old man was gone, and her little child was 
gone—he had taken it with him; and the old 
clock in the corner burred, and burred, the great 
leaden weight fan down to the floor, bump ! and 
then the clock also stood still. 

“But the poor mother ran out of the house, and 
cried aloud for her child. 

“Out there, in the midst of the snow, there sat 
a woman in long, black clothes; and she said, 
‘Death has been in thy chamber, and I saw 
him hasten away with thy little child; he goes 


faster than the wind, and he never brings back | you 


what he takes !’” 

**« Qh, only tell me which way he went!’ 
said the mother: ‘Tell me the way, and I shall 
find him !’ 

“*T know it!’ said the woman in the black 
clothes, ‘ but before I tell it, thou must first sing 
for me all the songs thou hast sung for thy 
child!—I am fond of them, I have heard them 
before; I am Night ; I saw thy tears whilst thou 
sang’st them !’ 

‘*«T will sing them all, all!’ said the mother; 
‘but do not stop me now ;—I may overtake him 
—I may find my child!’ 

** But Night stood stilland mute. Thenthe 
mother wrung her hands, sang and wept, and 
there were many songs, but yet many more 
tears; and then Night said, ‘Go to the right, 
into the dark pine forest; thither Isaw Death 
take his way with thy,little child!’ 

‘*The roads crossed each other in the depths 
of the forest, and she no longer knew whither 
she should go ; then there stood a thorn-bush, 
there was neither leaf nor flower on it, it was 
also in the cold winter season, and ice-flakes 
hung on the branches. 

“* Hast thou not seen Death go past with my 
little child?’ said the mother. 

“* Yes,’ said the Thorn-bush; ‘but I will 
not tell thee which way he took, unless thou 
wilt first warm me up at thy heart. I am freez- 
ing to death; I shall become eee of ice!’ 

‘And she pressed the thorn-bush to her 
breast, so firmly, that it might be thoroughly 
warmed, and the thorns went right into her 
flesh, and her blood flowed in large drops, but 
the thorn-bush shot forth fresh green leaves, and 
there came flowers on it in the cold winter night, 
the heart of the afflicted mother was so warm; 
and the thorn-bush toldher the way sheshould go. 

‘* She then came to a large lake, where there 
was neither ship nor boat. The lake was not 
frozen sufficiently to bear her ; neither was it 
open, nor low enough that she could wade 
through it; and across it she must go if she 
would find her child. Then she lay down to 
drink up the lake, and that was an impossibility 
for a human being, but the afflicted mother 
thought that a miracle might happen never- 
theless. 

«Oh, what would I not give to come to my 
child!’ said the weeping mother ; and she wept 
still more, and her eyes sunk down in the depths 
of the waters, and became two precious pearls ; 
but the water bore her up, as if she sat on a 
swing, and she flew in the rocking waves to the 
shore on the opposite side, where there stood a 
mile-broad, strange house, one knew not if it 
were a mountain with forests and caverns, or if 
it were built up ; but the poor mother could not 
see it, she had wept her eyes out, 

*** Where shall I find Death, who took away 
my little child ?’ said she. 





‘** He has not come here yet!’ said the old 
grave-woman, who was appointed to look after | 


Déeath’s great greenhouse! ‘ Howhave you beet” 

able to fad he wae hither? and who-has helped 
ou?’ 

‘©* Our Lord has helped me,’ said she. ‘He 

is merciful, and you will also beso! Where 

shall I find my little child * 

“* Nay, I new not,’ said the woman, ‘ and 
you cannot see! Many flowers and trees have 
withered this night ; Death will soon come and 
plant them over again! You certainly know 
that every person has his or her life’s tree or 
flower, just as every one hap to be settled ; 
they look like other plants, but they have pul- 
sations of re gare oe ely hearts can avane 
beat ; a yours, p you may w 
your cnild’s ; but what will 5 you give me, if I 
tell you what you shall do more!’ 

“*T have nothing to give,’ said the afflicted 
mother, ‘but I will go to the world’s end for 

hd 


“* Nay, I have nothing to do there !’ ‘said the 
woman, ‘but you can give me your long black 
hair ; you know yourself that it is fine, and that 
Ilike! You shall have my white hair instead ! 
that’s always something !’ 

‘*«*¢Do you demand nothing else ?” said she;— 
‘that I will gladly give you!’ And she gave 
her her fine black hair, and got the old woman's 
snow white hair ins 4 

‘* So they went into Death’s great greenhouse, 
where flowers and trees grew str into one 
another. There stood fine hyacinths under glass 
bells, and there stood strong-stemmed peonies ; 
there grew water-plants, some so fresh,» others 
half sick, the water-snakes lay down on them, 
and black crabs pinched their stalks. There 
stood beautiful palm-trees, oaks, and plantains ; 
there stood parsley and flowering thyme : every 
tree and every flower had its\mame; each: of 
them was a human life, ‘the ‘human frame still 
lived—one in China, and ‘another in Greenland— 
round about in the’ world. “There were ‘large 
trees in aged a so that they stood so-stunted 
in growth, and ready to burst the pots ; in other 
places, there was a little dull flower in rich mould, 
with moss round’ about it; afiidit was so petted 
and nursed. But the distressed mother bent 
down over all the ‘smallest plants, and heard 
within them how the htman heart. beat ;/and 
amongst millions, she knew her child’s, 0 ~™ 

‘“««There it is cried she; and stretehed her 
hands out over a little ‘blue croeus, that hung 
quite sickly on one side. 5 

“* Don’t touch the flower!’ said the “old 
woman, ‘but place yourself here, and when 
Death-comes,—I expect him every moment,do 
not let him pluck the flower up, but threaten him 
that you will do the sam-> with the others. . Then 
he will be afraid! he is responsible for them to 
Our Lord, and no one dares to pluck them-up 
before He gives leave.’ 

All at once an icy-cold rushed through the 
great hall, and the blind mother could feel that 
it was Death that came. 

* ¢ How hast thou been able to find thy way 
hither?’ he asked. ‘How couldst thou come 
quicker than I? 

‘* «J am a mother,’ said she. 

*‘ And Deathstretched out his long handtowards 
the fine little flower, but she held her hands fast 
around his, so tight, and yet afraid that she 
should touch one of the leaves. Then Death 
blew on her hands, and she felt that it was 
colder than the cold wind, and her hands fell 
down powerless, 

«“ «Thou canst not do anything against me!’ 
said Death. 

“ «But that Our Lord can!’ said she. 

***Tonly do His piading said Death. ‘Lam 
His gardener, I take all His flowers and trees, 
and plant them out in the great garden of Para- 
dise, in the unknown land; but how they grow 
there, and how it is there, I dare not tell thee.’ 

“Give me back my child!” said the mother, 
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and ‘she wept and prayed. At once she seized 
hold of two beautiful flowers close by, with each 
hand, and cried out to Death, ‘I will tear all 
thy flowers off, for I am in despair.’ 

“¢Touch them not!’ said Death. ‘Thou 
ongeet that thou art so unhappy, and now thou 

ilt make ‘another mother equally unhappy.’ 

*** Another mother!’ said the r woman, 
and directly let go her hold of both the flowers. 

‘* «Theres thou hast thine eyes,’ said Death ; 
‘I fished them up from the lake, they shone so 
bright; I knew not they-were thine. Take 
thém again, they are now brighter than before ; 
now look down into the deep well close by, I 
shall tell thee the names of the two flowers thou 
would’st have torn up, and thou wilt see their 
whole future life—their whole human existence; 
see what thou wast about to disturb and destroy.’ 

* And she looked down into the well; and it 
‘was a happiness to see how the one became a 
blessing to the world, to see how much happi- 
ness and joy were felt everywhere. And she 
saw the other’s life, and it was sorrow and dis- 
tress, horror and wretchedness. 

** «Both of them are God’s will!’ said Death. 

‘¢ «Which of them is Misfortune’s flower ? and 
which is that of Happiness >’ asked she. 

** «That I will not tell thee,’ said Death; but 
this thou shalt know from me, that the one 
flower was thy own child! it was thy child’s fate 
thou saw’st,—thy own child’s future life !’ 

“Phen \the ‘mother screamed with terror, 
‘Which 'of them was my child? Tell it me! 
save the innocent! save my child from all that 
misery ! rather take it away! take it into God’s 
kingdom ! ' Forget my tears, forget my prayers, 
and all that I have done !’ 

“*T do not understand thee!’ said Death. 
«* Wilt thou have thy child again, or shall I go 
with it there, where thou dost not know.’ 

«¢ Then the mother wrung her hands, fell on her 
knees, and prayed toour Lord: * Oh, hear me 
not when I pray against Thy will, which is the 
best! heat me not! hear me not!’ 

“And she’ bowed her head down in her lap, 
and Death took her child and went with it into 
= unknown land.” 

e' may simply add, that like Shakspere’s 
J —n Andersen extorts good out of every- 
thing. 





; CENTO. 
The Fall of Nineveh. A Poem. By Edwin Ather- 
stone, 2vols. Pickering. 


‘We fear. the.days of epic have gone by, or at 
least that the muse of Nineveh has not the power 
to revive them; for though the author has be- 
stowed many years of labour upon his arduous 
task, the soil of the subject is ungrateful, and 
neither art nor industry could ce to render 
it prolific. The field is too limited for the ex- 
tension of the composition, and therefore repe- 
tition and going over the same ground became 
inevitable; and the result is a sameness very 
adverse to spirit and interest. We lack. variety 
on the level ; and would almost have pitfalls and 
ruggedness rather than the even tone of mode- 
rate elevation. But there are inequalities; and 
some of them indicative of want of ear for rhythm 
and want of taste for style. The very first line 
is a false heroic measure : 


“ Of Nineveh, the mighty city of old ;’’ 
rp on the same page we observe the inelegancy 
° 


“ To my soul 
The days of old return: I breathe the air 

* Of the young world.” 

We might be 3 such examples to a wide 
extent, but it wi more fair towards the 
writer of so ambitious a poem, to allow him to 
exhibit his own design and his genius in its 
treatment. We offer the example of one of the 
many battles ; ; 





“ But, ina hot and bloody conflict now, 
The Babylonian foot against the horse 
Of Jerimoth contended. Like the blast 
Of whirlwind through the unresisting corn, 
Scattering and breaking down, so came he on : 
Amid the unprepared ranks burst through ; 
Slaying and trampling. ‘error, at the first, 
Seized on all hearts; and, casting down their arms, 
To flight turned many: but their chief not so, 
Brave Azariah : he, already armed, 
With thrice ten thousand bowmen, soon equipt, 
Stood firm ; and on the advancing horsemen drove 
Au arrowy cloud, that like a hailstorm beat 
Upon ir armour: aud full many a man 1 
Aud steed stretched on the earth ; like a thick hail 
They from their ample quivers poured amain 
Unceasing death; while, from the slingers, flew 
On every side huge stones ; which flesh of man 
Or steed could pierce; that many a horseman now 
Turned back, and ‘shunned the conflict: many pauseil, 
Dismayed ; and looked behind. 
“ Yet, not the less, 
Fierce as a tiger; laughing at the spear, 
The arrow, or the stone, flew Jerimoth; 
And with him thrice a myriad mailéd steeds, 
And riders all in mail. Repulsed in vain, 
Again impetuous to the charge they rode; 
And dreadful were the cries, and dying groans ; 
And terrible the slaughter. But, unchecked, 
Still on went Jerimoth ; his foaming steed 
_ All clad in brazen armour, dazzling bright, 
With — o’erlaid ; himself in flaming mail 
Of gilded brass, and glittering steel secure. 
From horse and rider glanced the spear aside, 
The arrow, and the stone. The ranks, hurled down, 
Like grass were trampled ; falchions then were red; 
And earth with carnage st d. But, standing firm, 
Bold Azariah drew his mighty bow ; 
And as, all fearless, Jerimoth came on, 
Right toward him speeding, to the glittering head 
The arrow drew, and logsed. The steed it pierced; 
His eye transfixed; and in the brain sank deep; 
That he fell dead, - As by a thunder-stroke 
Smitten, he fell; and fell his rider too, 
With arms loud clanging. Then went clamours up 
From Azariah, and from all his host; 
And swiftly on they pressed: but, swifter far 
Flew on the Assyrians ; and around their chief, 
An iron bulwark, gathered. On the ground, 
Stunned by the fall, lay he, as he were dead; 
And at that instant, like a neomting flood, 
Dashed on the Arabian horse ; and steed ’gainst steed 
Drove furiously, Dreadful the uproar then; 
Helmet and corslet ringing to the stroke; 
Horse ’gainst horse shocking. But from off the ground 
Rose Jerimoth, unhurt, though giddy still: 
Another courser’ backed; and to the fight 
Like a galled lion sprang.” 
We have italicised expressions which appear 
to us tobe objectionable. We pass on to another 
specimen, 





“ But from the pass, 
Where hottest raged the strife, the Medes at length 
Backward were driv’n; for there the choicest men, 
And valiant captains of the Assyrians stood : 
Yet still the Median spearmen to assault 
Fiercely returned ; bore onward for a space, 
And still in retired ; for, in the front 
Of battle, furious as a tiger, raged 
‘The madman Zimri ;, to full strength restored, 
From that dread blow of his great enemy 
Arbaces, in the midnight battle dealt, 
Which him to shades of death well nigh had sent; 
And which to avenge, or perish, now he longed ; 
Hoping in stress of battle once again 
To meet his hated foe. 
: “ That senseless wish 
Fate granted ; for, as sunshine breaks on night, 
‘Turning the black to ruby and to gold. 
So on the hearts of the now wavering Medes, 
n forced backward, rose the glorious voice 
Of their great leader as, all bright in arms, 
Firelike beneath the lightnings, at their head 
Sudden he came, and, with a stirring call, 
Bade them to follow. Asa lion springs, 
Fearless and irresistible, upon the flock, 
So on the front of the Assyrians he 
Singly made onset. ‘The capacious shield 
His left arm lifted ; in his iron right 
Gleamed the terrific axe ; the thunder-bolt 
Scarce swifter, or more deadly. At that sight, 
And that dread voice, heard mid the hurricane 
And thunder, even the bravest well ht fear, 
And feel his strength to fail; but Zimri knew 
Nor fear, nor reason ; for with hate and rage 
His brain was likea fire. At one wild bound 
Upon the Mede he sprang; one blow let fall; 
Then sank, disparted! for the terrible axe 
Shattered the shield, and shore in twain the neck, 
Asa sharp scythe the thistle. 
“ One brief glance 


__ the quivering face Arbaces cast, 

Then onward went; but, terror-stricken now, 

The Assyrians turned, and through the narrow pass 
Fled headlong. He, pursuing, past the wall 

n open space soon came. But, asa bark 

Imid the breakers shooting, where the sea - 





And some disgorging river, hotly clash, 

At prow, and stern, and either side, at once, 
Meets the fierce war of waves; so mid the throng 
Of foes on-plungin, , the too-fearless Mede 

On every side was hemmed. . 
: “ By rage and fear 
Driven frantic, daring from excess of dread, 

As feeble sparrows at the hawk will peck, 

Hovering too nigh their nest, upon him sprang 

A crowd who, singly, at his eye had cowered 

As wolves before the lion’s. But the swoop 

Of his tremendous axe clear room soon made, 

And on he moved, as if to all that host a 

Singly the equal : onward still went he, tient 


Nor looked behind ° i 
“ As, at the touch of flame, 

The nitrous dust, cold, black, and motionless, ts 

Starts up, a spirit of fire —with strength intense 

Rending and nating 80, by that great hope 

‘fo more than mortal might enkindled, sprang 

Suddenly up the Mede. 

“ As on his rock, 

Above the clouds, the eagle, through the storm 

Upsoaring, in clear sunshine lights at last, 

And from his strong wings in a shower shakes off 

The glittering rain-drops: or as from the Wheel, 

Rapidly whirl , in a cloud is driver 

The crushed and scattered dust,—even so his foes, 

With fury as of flame, and might that laughed 

Their strength to scorn, far off Arbaces flung.” 

The final fall of the King may be taken as the 
highest piece of working of which the author 
was master ; and thus he sings the end of Satda- 
napalus ; 

“ In his fierce soul the fellest demons thronged. 

* Accursed crew 7 he said, and ground his teeth, 

And rolled his blood-shut eyes, and clenched his hande ; 

* This, then, your love nges eternal love ; . 

Your gratitude, your worship! One there was 

Who loved, who would have loved me to the end ; 

But, in my fury, I insulted, wronged, 

Spurned her; and she is gone! gone to my foe! 

Azubah, to the death hadst thou been mine, 

Had the fiend slumbered in this mortal hell, 

This mad, black breast! But all is over now ! 

Sensual, imperious, and intractable, 

My life hath been; my headstrong will the law 

Of countless millions: mine anes their life, 

Their blood, their minds, their bodies, as | would, 

To deal upon'them. Then, as I have lived. 

So will I die ; still master, still their fate ! 

Beautiful falsehoods! Ah, ye think to move, 

With your voluptuous kisses, the stern hearts 

Of the red-handed conquerors. Your arms 

Round them ye hope to twine; and in their ears 

Whisper soft blandishments ; and tell the tale, 

How the king loved you, how caressed, how toyed, . 

What pew | kisses showered—faugh ! hell, and death! 

Yet all the while ye loved him not: oh no! 

Gave kiss for kiss in fear,—but not in love; 

Never for love ! he was not to your choice. 

Oh no! far different he must win your love! 

Then, in your cunning, would ye picture forth 

Such man as ye ind could love; adore ; 

Live for, yea die for; and the silly dolt 

Gossening yes. should in your picture see 

Himself, his dear loved self! Tuen both would join 

In fiercer rapture ; and your mockery still 

Should be the king; the poor deluded king! 

How he would look ; what say; what act commit 

Of frenzy, from the grave if he might come, 

And look upon your dalliance! Ah! false fools ! 

So think you; ay, I read it in your eyes; 

Your springing limbs ; I hear it in your voice. 

But the king yet shall mar your wautonness ; 

Shall give you lovers who, with hot embrace, 

Hotter than your desires, shall wrap you round; 

Yet shall not mock him!” ° 


The tremendous explosion which destroys the 
city fulfils this vengeance and concludes the 
poem. 


Lays for the Thoughtful and the Solitary. By 
Mrs. Charles Tinsley, Author of ‘* The Priest 
of the Nile.” Longmans. 


Tus unpretending little volume is ‘a casket of 
sweets, well worthy to be preserved ther. 
The Literary Gazette and other periodicals have 
already been graced by mostjof the poems; and 
therefore we will only say ‘that they are compo- 
sitions on various topics, all of them inspied by 
fine feeling and expressed wi th pure taste. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS, ¢ 
ium, the Rhine, Switzerland, and Holland. 
y J. 8. Buckingham. 2 vols. 8vo. Peter 
Jackson, late Fisher, Son, and Co. . 
A Preracs to this publication (to- which two con- 
cluding volumes are to be added in a few months) 
very rationally comtends that however hackneyed 
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the scenes and places within the scope of these tra- 
vels are; yet, as every individual sees things in dif- 
erent points of view, there is no danger of ex- 
peoger< bored useful and interesting, when persons 
of information employ their pens in detailing 
what has struck them in such ‘‘autumnal tours.” 
This is true as regards good hands, but raw 
writers are extremely apt to be anything but 
original on the Rhine. They are very like the 
steam-boats, and just ply over the same space 
with hardly the variety of a fair day and a foul, 
the cracking ofa crank-wheel or the stoppage of a 
chimney. But from the experience of Mr. Buck- 
ingham we had a right to expect better things ; 
and, in truth, we have them. To vs, almost as 
tired to déath of the ground over which we have 
gone so often, as Captain Barclay was with his 
walk of a thousand miles in a thousand consecu- 
tive hours (for have not we .gone over these 
grounds a thousand times in the thousand vol- 
umes of Literary Gazette which we have pub- 
lished }—vide ** Notice to Correspondents !’’), we 
must confess there is little of novelty in these 
elaborated volumes. But to those who are not 
so blas¢ (how seldom we countenance such 
foreign terms!) as we are with the travels of tra- 
vellers who follow each other as boys do on a 
slide, we would say that Mr. Buckingham’s book 
is a most minutely detailed, comprehensive, and 
sensible account of the whole —— of country 
which his publication embraces. By the by, we 
ought to have mentioned that the Preface also 
sets forth an apology for publishing by subscrip- 
tion—an apology, we should say, quite unne- 
cessary, whether we consider the practice itself, 
or the author who has, in this instance, resorted 
to it, to preserve him or his publisher from risk 
of loss. “Every one who knows what the book- 
trade is dala will be perfectly aware that 
such a salvo may be a sine gui non to the appear- 
ance, or, to a certain extent, a safety-valve to 
the pecuniary result of even the best of works, 

Having said so much, we should deem it con- 
tradictory were we to select from these solid and 
intelligent ‘volumes quotations to illustrate our 
opinion, that however valuable, there was little 
(to us) ofnovelty. We copy only one passage as 
a sample of the manner : 

“ Before we left Bruges we had another oppor- 
tunity of meeting a very agreeable age! at the 
table d’héte of the Hotel de Flandres. Of these, 
four were English, two German, and the re- 
mainder Flemish, and the master of the house 
eccupied the centre of the table to serve his 
guests. The conversation was very animated 
and varied. The most prominent topic—sug- 
gested, no doubt, by the presence of strangers, 
—was the national characteristics of different 
races ; and the conclusion arrived at, by a com- 

arison of opinions, seemed to be, that the Eng- 
fish were too grave and tvo austere, the Germans 
too indifferent and too easy, and the French too 
volatile and too egotistical. A combination of 
these, in’ well-harmonized proportions, was 
thought likely to form a better character for a 
nation than either of them separately, and the 
Belgians. at table conceived themselves fortu- 
nate ‘in. possessing this combination, so as to 
render them in little or no need of improvement. 
Happy.'delusion! It is thus that national 
vanity in turn blinds us all, whether we belong 
to,the island that calls itself the ‘Sovereign of 
the.Seas,’ or to the ‘ Grande Nation’ of France, 
or, to the ‘Conquerors of the Mistress of the 
World,’ as the Americans are accustomed to 
name themselves, having driven their cruel 
méther.back across the Atlantic, and set up as a 
nation for themselves. But; on the other hand, 
this. ‘national vanity has its advantages, and is, 
perhaps, after all, at the root of national con- 
tentment, as it makes the exile exclaim with 
Goldsmith— 

* Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untravelled, ever turns to thee— 





Still to my country turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.’ 
Another topic of conversation was the relative 
beauty and interest of the monuments of Bel- 

ium, Paris, and London; and as there were no 

rench persons in the party, Paris was, s0 to 
speak, unrepresented at this little congress. Her 
magnificent Place de la Concorde, the finest, 
oat in Europe, went, therefore, for very 
ittle; and the palaces of the Tuilleries, the 
Luxembourg, and Versailles, the porcelain of 
Sevres, and the tapestry of the Gobelins, beau- 
tiful as they all are, were but lightly estimated ; 
while the docks of England, the bridges of the 
Thames, Greenwich Hospital, the Thames Tun- 
nel, the railroads and steam-ships, were as much 
above par, or at a premium, as every thing 
French was at a discount. The truth is, that as 
each country has its excellencies and defects in 
climate, » population, institutions, monu- 
ments, arts, and pleasures, true wisdom and 
justice would cheerfully give credit to each for 
that in which it excelled; and if all nations 
would but give up a portion of their unreason- 
ably arrogant pretensions to superiority in all 
things, and admit the claims of others to be as 
fairly judged as their own, each might then 


wisely borrow something from the other, and all 
be gainers by the process.”’ 

he chapters on Switzerland will be :received 
at this period with deserved attention. 











LORD CAMPBELL’S CHANCELLORS. 


LORD ERSKINE. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, as we have intimated, ap- 
proaches the biography of Lord Erskine with a 
very different feeling from that exercised when 
he has a Wedderburn or an Eldon in his crucible. 
Lord Erskine was not only a Scotchman but a 
ae ; he provoked no jealousies as a lawyer, or 
a judge; and, in private life, who could help 
liking him? Wedo not, however, mean to gain- 
say the gist of Lord Campbell’s judgments ; only 
we think there is a perceptible bias, and that in 
the one case he is ready to explain away and ex- 
cuse, and in the others ready to impute bad 
motives with severity, if not with bitterness. 
Wedderburn may have been wicked: Eldon, 
hypocritical and canting: and Erskine only a 
little weak and imperfect; but the colours are 
not laid upon their portraits from the same pallet, 
and, however impartial their painter may have 
desired to be, we must observe that, as it were in 
spite of himself, he has laid on the brighter tints 
where his fancy painted, and not spared the 
darkest where inexorable justice could be ap- 
pealed to as claiming the sacrifice. 

Lord Erskine’s birth, parentage, and education 
arefamiliartoeveryreader. Thedesultorycharac- 
ter of his early career—sailor, soldier, and what-not 
—till called to the bar at the age of twenty-eight, 
(4.v. 1778,) and his immediate brilliancy as a 
comet among the fixed and little stars there, are 
equally well known; and no wonder that he 
made such a meteoric ddbut. His first s h, 
the defence of Captain Baillie, and the philippic 
against Lord Sandwich and the admiralty, was 
indeed an astounding effort, and enough to elec- 
trify the profession, from the highest judge in 
court to the lowest attorney out of it. It at once 
made fame and fortune; and all that succeeded 
was admiration, emolument, and honours. Ris- 
ing eminence in the law led, as usual, to political 
station, where, however, Lord C. remarks, 

‘* His success was by no means so brilliant. 
He was of a Whig family, and he never adhered 
steadily to the Whig party. Its three great 
leaders, when he appeared in public life, were 
all in the meridian of their fame,—the ‘ Coali- 
tion’ not yet having dimmed the lustre of Fox’s 
name,—Burke not yet having been disturbed 
from his liberal course by the French Revolu- 
tion,—and the fatal web of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment not yet having been wound round the soul 





of Sheridan, leading him to discreditable actions 
and’ degrading habits. These men rapturously 
hailed the rising genius of one likely to prove so 
powerful an auxiliary. * e * - 

‘* There was some difficulty in finding a seat 
for the aspirant, but Sir William Gordon, who 
pomentes Portsmouth, was prevailed upon to 
take the Chiltern Hundreds, in consideration of 
a comfortable provision made for him, and Ers- 
kine succeeded him, making himself popular 
with the inhabitants, by boasting of his maritime 
education, and his warm attachment to the naval 
service. The ‘ Point’ afforded scope for innu- 
merable jests against him from Jekyll, and his 
other friends in Westminster Hall; but he bore 
them all with great good humour, and took off 
the effect of a bad pun by a worse.* There was 
great eagerness to hear his maiden speech in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel. * * * * 

‘“* Deep was the disappointment of the Opposi- 
tion—loud was the exultation of the Ministers— 
when the new champion in the political arena 
had essayed his prowess.—It is a curious coin- 
cidence that Erskine and John Scott, afterwards 
Lord Eldon, of whom but slender expectations 
were then entertained, first addressed the House 
of Commons in .the same debate,—upon the 
introduction of Mr. Fox’s famous India Bill. 
Alas! neither of them raised’ the reputation of 
lawyers for parliamentary oratory. The Equity 
man took the precedence, but was dull and 
prosy. Our great common lawyer despised such 
an antagonist, and lay by for Pitt—but (impar 
congressus /) disgrace fell on both sides of West- 
minster Hall. The speech of the honourable 
member for Portsmouth could not have been so 
wretchedly bad as it is represented in the Par- 
liamentary History,—from which I cannot extract 
a sentence of any meaning, except the conclud- 
ing one,—that ‘ he considered the present bill as 
holding out the helping, not the avenging hand 
of Government.’ But all agreed in considering 
the effort a failure.”’ , 

Pass we over, however, legal and_ political 
notorieties, to diversify our page with the more 
interesting and characteristic points of personal 
detail, In 1802 Erskine, like’ many others, seized 
the opportunity of the: brief truce, called a peace, 
to visit Paris, and Lord, Campbell relates, 

‘* We have the following account from an eye- 
witness of our hero’s reception of the. First 
Consul: ‘ Bonaparte, at the levee, made a long 
florid address to Fox, to which the modest states- 
man made no reply. Erskine’s presentation fol- 
lowed. I am tempted to think that he felt some 
disappointment at not being recognised by the 
First Consul ; there was some difliculty at fitst, 
as Erskine was understood to speak little French. 
Monsieur Talleyrand’s impatient whisper to me, 
I fancyI yet hear: ‘ Parle-t-il Francois?” Mr. 
Merry, the English Consul, already fatigued with 
his presentations, and dreading a host to’ come, 
imperfectly designated Erskine—when' the kill- 
ing question followed, ‘‘ Etes-vous légiste?’’ 'This 
was pronounced by Bonaparte with great in- 
difference, or, at least without any marked 
attention,t ”’ 





“«® Jekyll said to him, ‘ Having been long a wanderer, I 
hope you will now stick to the Point.’ He anawered,* Yes, 
I have an eye to the pole, since I know where'the Join/ers 
are.’ My’readers have probably heard of the Point at 
Portsmouth, and its inhabitants.” 

“+Trotter’s Memoirs of Fox, p.268. However, the Right 
Hon. Thomas Erskine writes to me,—' Mr. ‘Trotter has 
misunderstood the circumstance to which he alludes, 
obviously in no friendly spirit. My father was introduced 
to Bonaparte, not by name, but by his official title as Chan- 
cellor to the Prince of Wales. The First Consul, not 
knowing the nature of this office, or the name of the indi- 
vidual who filled it, put the question, ‘* Ates-vous legiste ?”” 
When my father was afterwards, at an eveuing party 
nem by Madame Josephine, introduced to tle ) Fes by 

is name, Napoleon alluded to his former interview, by 
saying, ‘‘ You are better known to me by your name than 
your office.” ’ 

“* Curran, who was then likewise at Paris, escaped the 
mortification of such a question being addressed to him 
by luckily keeping away from Bonaparte’slevee. Thus he 
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‘dy he wasmade Chancellor : 
"Ty an evil hour,” says: his friendly» bio- 
sher, ““he yielded to the temptation of ‘ the 
lump of metal’ which has proved 
to so many; and, ere long, from being the 
pustire inigaiaeanen “Wir cunnst be sosnsp 
ive i ce. He cannot be a 

be en deserted his party, or ever done a dis- 
honourable or mean act to maintain it. When 
Fox was Prime Minister, nothing could be more 
natural than that Erskinejshould be Chancellor. 
Politically, the arrangement was laudable ; but, 
judicially, it was not to be defended. Romilly 
in his Diary, speaking of the new Administra- 
tion, says, ‘ There are some few appointments 
which have been received by the public with 
much dissatisfaction, and none with more than 
that of Erskine to be Lord Chancellor. The 
truth undoubtedly is, that he is totally unfit for 

his situation.’ * * Pe ite + 
‘* He does not,” adds Lord C., a little further 
on, “‘ seem to have had any great weight either 
in Parliament or in the Cabinet. He rather 
shocked the Peers by the egotism of his maiden 
speech among them, which was upon the bill to 
witnesses who were to be examined 
on the trial of Lord Melville. ‘I feel it my 
duty, my Lords,’ said he, ‘ to communicate my 
sentiments on a subject of so much consequence 
to proceedings in courts of law. I have been 
seven and twenty years in the duties of 
¢ eessinns pooderion, and while I have been so 
employed I have had the opportunity of a more 
extensive experience in the Courts than any 
other individual of this generation. In the pro- 
fession there have been and there now are men 
of much more learning and ability than I 
tend to, but it is singular that in these 
twenty-seven years I have not for a single day 
been prevented from attending in the Courts 
any indisposition or corporeal infirmity. Within 
much the ter part of this period I was 


honoured with « patent of precedency, and have 


ougtged in every important cause in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Your Lordships would 
have no concern with the history of my political 
life were it not connected with the present 
inquiry; but when I declare that I have never 
e objection taken to an interrogatory, 
‘ she answer might subject the witness to a 
civil suit,” it is material for your Lordships to 
know that my experience is not only equal to 
that of any individual Judge, but of all the 
Judges me ~ 
Erskine took a share in the political struggles 
till 1811, when, we are told, og . 


pu Le ad paid very little attention 
to the judicial business of the House of Lords 
since his resignation, and now he was seldom 
present at its political discussions. Giving up 
all professional reading, and without any serious 
occupation, he led the idle life of a man of wit 
and pleasure about town,—spreading hilarity 
and mirth wherever he appeared,—seemingly 
cheerful and happy himself,—but spending many 
listless and melancholy hours in private,—some- 
‘times mixing in scenes which his friends heard 
‘of with pain, and which t upon him dis- 

as well as. discredit. i 


vergreen * Here he gave 
ies, of which he was the life be his 
and whimsicalities,. * # 


while still in some doubt upon the s 
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“ He afterwards parted with his pro at 


i erm and bought an estate in Sussex, 
whic! 


turned out an unfortunate speculation, 
for it produced nothing but stunted birch trees, 
and was found irreclaimable. To lessen his loss, 
he set up a manufac of brooms. One of the 
men he employed to them about the country 
being taken before a magistrate for doing so 
without a license, contrary to the ‘ Hawkers and 
Pedlars Act,’ he went in person to defend him, 
and- contended there was a clause to meet this 
very case. Being asked which it was, he an- 
swered, ‘ The sweeping clause, your worship— 
which is further fortified by a proviso, that 
* nothing herein contained shall prevent or be 
construed to prevent any proprietor of land from 
vending the produce thereof in any manner that 
to him shall seem fit.” ’ 

‘¢ With a view to improve this property, he 
began to study farming, and put himself under 
the celebrated agriculturist Coke of Norfolk, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester, observing, that 
‘having been instructed by Coke at Westminster, 
he was now to be instructed by Coke, as great a 
man in his way, at Holkham.’ But the master 
boasted little of his pupil, relating this anecdote 
of his progress :—‘ Coming to a finely cultivated 
field of wheat, the firat specimen he had seen of 
drill husbandry, Erskine exclaimed in a delighted 
tone, ‘‘ What a beautiful piece of lavender! /!’’’* 

“* By way of lounge, he would not unfre- 
quently come to Westminster Hall, to chat with 
his old friends—ever —— regret that he 
had left the Bar.. Once he jumped on the table 
in the robing-room, and said in a pitiful tone, 
‘ Here is the first day of term, and I have not a 


pre- | single brief in my bag.’—I remember on another 


occasion, when a group of us gathered round 
him to hear his stories, we flattered him much 


by | by asking him to introduce into his ‘ Cruelty to 
Animals 


Bill,’ a clause ‘ for the protection of 
Juniors’—telling him truly, that we had suf- 
fered much bad treatment since he had left us. 
—Remaining a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
often dined in the Hall, and was much more 
light-hearted than when he sat there with the 
Great Seal before him.— Yet, when pinched by 
returning poverty, he would occasionally think 
with t of the very short period he had 
cnjugeh tb lucrative office. Captain Parry, the 
famous navigator, being asked at a dinner party, 
what he and his crew had lived upon when they 
were frozen up in the Polar Sea, said, ‘ they 
lived upon Seals,’ ‘ And very good living too,’ 
exclaimed Erskine, ‘if you keep them long e h.’ 

** Soon after his resignation he was invited to 
a féte at Oatlands, where the Duchess of York 
had upon the lawn a number of rare animals, 
and, among others, a remarkable black monkey 
with a long white hairy mantle flowing grace- 
is head and shoulders. Erskine was 
late in pemeing : but, at last, while the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of York, and other royal 
personages, were standing in a group near the 
entrance to the court-yard, he arrived in a very 
mean-looking one-horse chaise. He immedi- 
ately alighted ; but, instead of paying his duty 
to the * Royalties’ before him, he suddenly 
stepped up to the monkey; and, taking off his 
hat in a very digni manner, and making 
three congés, he addressed the animal in these 
words, amidst the hearty laugh of all present :— 
‘ Sir, I sincerely wish you joy—You wear your 
wig for life.’ +” * * » | 
***TI once puzzled a legal friend of mine, who said he 
should certainly know oats from wheat if he saw them 
wing 7 pee by asking him if he should know barley 
rom malt if he saw them growing er? He said he 
thought he should, but he was not quite so sure.” 
“+ On the authority of a gentleman still alive, who was 
t. The Oatlands Monkey was a specimen of the 
iia Rosalia—‘ small red feet—hair very fine, soft, long, 
of bright yellow colour, resembiing yellow silk, — round 
the face hair much longer than in other $,80 as to 
form a mane like that of a lion—native of Guiana 
—the M of Buffon.’”’ 








“He was at all fashionable breakfasts and balls 
of peculiar éclat ; apd whereas formerly he: 
risen at five in the mhorning to sit.dewn to 
briefs, before the ladies of his family had returned 
from such parties, it was now sometimes later 
before he went to bed, and at any hour next day 
he might have adopted the excuse of. Thomson 
the poet, ‘ Why should I get up when I-have 
nothing to do?’ ”’ tm 

It was about this time, which his biographer 


does not notice, that he allowed himself, at least, . 
two pair of white kid gloves per day. But.our. 


author proceeds : 

se Erskine now sought to relieve his enna, and 
to recover his consequence by becoming an au- 
thor, and he published an octavo volume under 
the title of ‘Armata.’ This is a close imitation 
of ‘Utopia’ and ‘ Guiliver’s Tyavels,’ but is 
very inferior to *those immortal productions, 
though by no means without cleverness. The 
narrator is supposed to have been shipwrecked, 
and getting somehow into another planet, to 
have reached a very distant region ‘ AR- 
mata’ (England), with a neighbouring island, 
under the same government, called ‘Parnricia’ 
(Ireland)—having for its great rival in power 


‘another state, called ‘Carrtia’ (France). ‘There 


are two Parts,—one historical and political, the 
other’describing manners and customs.”* * * 

‘¢ As a mere author, I doubt whether he would 
ever have emerged frum obscurity. From his 
peculiar temperament he seems to have required 
the excitement of listeners, and of controversy, 
and of instant applause, to brighten his imiagi- 
nation and to. sharpen his faculties. Most of his 
prose compositions ed through several. edi- 
tions, as people had a curiosity to see an/Ex- 
Chancellor become a romance writer, or a pam- 
phleteer ; but if they had been published anony- 
mously, or as written by John Smith, or Thomas 
Tomkins, they would not even have reached the 
dignity of being censured by gods or men, or the 
columns of a newspaper.” 

He also published, as is subsequently stated, 
a pleasing little poem on behalf of rooks, in which 
he defended these birds agriculturally, a3 well as 
humanely. As in all his other pursuits, he was 
enthusiastic about this pamphlet, and we lament 
to say that both our copy of it, and a long and 
curious letter from its author, are catalogued 
among the Jacune, committed upon our library. 

His visit to his native place, Ediaburgh, in 
1821, made a considerable public and popular 
sensation. Lord C. remarks, 

“ The Scotch who, notwithstanding their al- 
leged nationality, have always been cautiously 
slow in doing honour to their eminent men while 
alive,—although they were proud of the greatest 
advocate that had ever practised at the English 
bar, had never, hitherto showa him any public 
mark of distinction—piqued, perhaps, by his 
seeming neglect of them,—for he had not once 
visited his native land since he first left it in the 
uniform of a midshipman, more than half a cen- 
tury ago. There was now, however, a general 
desire in all ranks beyond the Tweed to see 
among them, and publicly to honour the man 
who had done so much to raise the national fame, 
and to remove the prejudice that they were time- 
serving politicians—ever ready, for sake of a 
job, to support and to praise the minister of the 
day. Accordingly, he was invited to a public 
dinner at Edinburgh, and he at once accepted 
the invitation,—not only from gratified vanity, 
but from a desire to revisit the scenes of his 
childhood, and above all, from a curiosity to 
cross by a bridge the Joch, or lake, which had 
been the northern boundaty of Autp Rerxie, 
and to admire beyond:it the splendid New ‘lown 
of Edinburgh, where he had been accustomed to 
shoot wild ducks and snipes. 

‘On his arrival in the Scottish metropolis he 
eagerly flew to his old haunts, particularly the 
‘flat’ in the lofty house inhabited by his father 
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and mother,—the High School where he had 
smarted under the tawse,—and the close in which 
he believed he had conversed with the ghost of 
the old family butler. It is said that he was 
affected by deep melancholy when he found that 
a second generation of men had nearly passed 
away since he had run about there, a thought- 
less, bare-legged, curly-pated stripling, and 
when he reflected that he must himself soon be 
spoken of among those who had been. Confessing 
himself to be laudator temporis acti, he would not 
allow that many. of the changes which he saw 
were improvements, and recollecting the lustre 
shed w their country by Hume, Robertson, 
and yon Smith, he questioned whether Scot- 
land in literature as much as in ma- 
terial wealth, But after he had passed a few 
days in the society of Francis Jerrrey, all these 
moody contemplations were banished from his 
mind, and he admitted that for valuable know- 

e, for intellectual prowess, for refined taste, 
and for gentle manners she could still show a 
man equal to the sons of whom she had been 
most proud in former days. 

‘* Unfortunately, perty spirit was dreadfully 
embittered by the recent trial of the Queen, and 
now raged in Edinburgh with unexampled fury, 
For this resson the Tories considered nomeabees 
bound to keep aloof from him who had so crossed 
the wishes of the King, and who was now so 
obnoxious at Court. alter Scott, whose bene- 
volent disposition is to be admired not less than 
his genius, refused to meet him, and did every 
thing inate power to disparage him. 

“ Nevertheless, the dinner went off with éclac 
—Jeffrey, Cockburn, Cranstoun, Moncrieff, John 
Murray, Cunninghame, and the other leading 
Scotch Whigs assisting to do honour to their 
illustrious guest. They drank the health of 
‘ Plain Thomas Erskine,’ thinking that such a 
designation would be more grateful to his feel- 
ings than a pompous enumeration of all the 
titles bestowed upon him and all the offices he 
had ever filled. His forensic triumphs were 
duly celebrated, and he was seen to shed tears 
at allusions to the glories of former days. His 
own speech was distinguished by g feeling 
and good taste.” 

Yet, “of this dinner,’ adds his Lordship, 
“we have the following prejudiced account from 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who, though now become 
an Edinburgh Tory, I must admit, when she 
wrote her Letters from the Mountains, displayed 
as much talent in describing Highland scenery 
and Highland manners, as Madame de Sevigné 
in painting the characters and narrating the 
intrigues of the Court of Louis XIV.: ‘The 
arty have been paying great homage to Lord 
Erskin e, and talking of his return to Scotland 
after fifty-one years’ residence, as if a comet had 
re-appeared. I was asked to meet him last 
Saturday night, and saw him surrounded by all 
his satellites, He is a shattered wreck of a man, 
decked with a diamond star. This decoration 
he wore, I was told, as Knight of the Thistle. 
Talways thought of him with the deep straw- 
bonnet which he wore on his Gretna Green 
expedition.* On Monday, the great dinner was 
given to the Ex-Chancellor. Several great per- 
sons were expected, but none of them came. 
I observe that-these despisers of rank are won- 
derfully vain of getting a title to grace their 
mee on? 


} want. of information evinced by the 
foregoing make we = — ~ following ab- 
sence of intelligence, which any biographer might 
readily have procured : Cie . 

‘‘ Erskine wished much to have crossed over 
into Fife, that he might have revisited St. 


Andrew's—above. all, he said, ‘ Lady Buchan’s 
Cove,’ the ‘Scores,’ the ‘ Witch Lake,’ across 
which he had often swam—and the room in 


“*I know nothing of the story here alluded to.”—{It 
made noise enough in the Journals of the time,—Ep, Z. G.] 








which he had learned to dance ‘ shantrews :’ but, 
without ever again beholding these scenes, he was 
forced to return to be present at a great public 
dinner to be given in England, to celebrate the 
Queen’s acquittal. 

‘* When these rejoicirgs had passed away, he 
fell back into the ordinary routine of private 
life, which, I am deeply concerned to say, was 
no ~*~ very happy for him, nor very credit- 
able. From his unlucky purchase of land in 
Sussex, from a bad investment ofa large sum in 
the American funds, and from other acts of 
imprudence, he became straitened in his cir- 
cumstances. A gentleman in Derbyshire, from 
admiration of his public character, had left him 
by will a considerable landed estate, but the will 
was defeated by the ignorance of a country 
attorney, who recommended that the testator 
should ‘ suffer a recovery’ to confirmit, whereby 
it was rendered invalid.* Having parted with 
his splendid mansion in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as 
well as his villa at Hampstead, he now lived in 
a lodging in Arabella Row, Pimlico, moving 
occasionally to a cottage in Sussex, which he 
called Buchan Hill—and he had contracted a 
second marriage—when, how, or with whom I 
have not learned upon any authority. 

‘* I cannot venture, ex cathedra, to say lightly, 
as Sheridan did : 

*** When men like Erskine go astray, 
Their stars are more in fault than they.” 
Considering his years, his station, the feelings 


of those who looked up to him, and his own 


' lively perception of what was right, his errors 


are attended with considerable aggravation. ‘The 
usual course, on such occasions, is to say : Tacea- 
mus de his—but History neither asserts her 

reatest privilege, nor discharges her higher 

uties, when, dazzled by brilliant genius or 
astonished by splendid triumphs, or even softened 
by amiable qualities, she abstains from marking 
those defects which so often degrade the most 
sterling worth, and which the talents and the 
affections that they accompany may sometimes 
seduce men to imitate.’+ However, if I conceal 
none of his errors which have come to my know- 
ledge, I hope I shall not be generally blamed 
for not curiously inquiring into them,” 

We would stop here, not even repeating the 
warm and just eulogies upon his varied elo- 
quence, but must be content to subjoin a few 
facetize to redeem the dryness of review : 

“When Mr. Perry, the proprietor of the 
Morning Chronicle, was tried, in the year 1810, 
for a libel on George III., and was acquitted 
under the direction of Lord Ellenborough, I 
happened to be sitting, along with several other 
juniors, immediately behind Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
the Attorney-General, who turned round and 
said in aloud whisper, ‘ We shall never again 

et a verdict for the Crown while the Chief 

ustice is in opposition.’ Yet the acquittal was 
allowed b impartial persons to be highly 
proper,—the alleged libel merely alluding, not 
disrespectfully, to the prejudices of the reigning 
Sovereign against his Roman Catholic subjects. 
Gibbs had a spite against Ellenborough, who 
said of him that ‘ his nose would take ink stains 
out of linen,’ —Sir Vicary went generally by the 
soubriquet of Sir VingGaR; a one fine sum- 
mer’s day, looking more than usually acetous, 
the phenomenon was thus accounted for : 

* The Sun’s bless’d beam turns VINEGAR more sour." 

* * * * 

“He (Erskine) had a kindness for his coun- 

tryman Park, afterwards a Judge of the Court of 


“* He used to give an amusing account of the attorney 
who came to him after the testator’s death to announce 
the intelligence of his being now owner of a great estate, 
concluding thus : ‘ And your Lordship need have no doubt 
as to the validity of the will; for, after it was made, we 
suffered'a recovery to confirm it. This legal absurdity is 
corrected by a bill I had the honour to introduce into 
Parliament.” 

“* + Lord Brougham.” 








Common Pleas, but occasionally j uizzed him ; 
and he wrote upon him the followittg limes, 
which, with a little alteration, might haye been 
applied to himself: 
*«* James Allan Park 
Came naked stark 
From Scotland ;] 
But now wears clo’es, 
And lives with beaux 
In England.’ * s 
“On the long, lanky visage of Mr. Justice 
Ashurst, before whom he daily practiséd, he 
penned the following couplet :—~ 
“* Judge Ashurst, with his lantern jaws 
Throws ight upon the _— aah” * 
a 


‘One day, in 1807, when engaged to dine on. 
turtle with the Lord Mayor, he -was obliged to 
sit late on the woolsack, Plumer pleading atthe 
bar with great turbulence and tediousriess, and 
justifying the saying that ‘his eloquence was 
ike a tzilor’s goose, hot and heavy,’—the Chan- 
cellor was secretly very impatient and angry, but 
was observed to be writing el ean Bisho 
Majendie then came up to Lord Grenville an 
said, ‘ Lord Erskine seems very intent on this 
cause.’ Lord Grenville answered, ‘ My Lord 
Chancellor always takes a note.’ Lord Holland, 
who was very familiar with him, and suspected 
from his manner that there was something 
unusual in his oceupation, had overheard the 
conversation, and asked for a sight of his note- 
book. Being produced, it was found to contain 
the followin lines addressed to. Plumer—the 
ink not yet 2 ee 

“* Oh that thy cursed, balderdash.. 
Were swiftly changed to calli fh! 
Thy bands ‘so stiff, and sual Goldpes; 


Corrected were to callipee; .: fo. 
That since I can nor dine nor sup, 
I might arise and eat thee up!’ 

** Being once in a festive party, where every 
one present was seqnivet to make a new riddle, 
he most indecorously proposed the following : 

“« De quopaM Rees. P 
**«T may not do right, bro I ne’er can do wrong; 
I never can die, though I may not live long ;* 
My jowl it is purple, my head it is fat-— =. ' 
Come riddle my riddle, What.is.it? What? What?’ 

‘‘ He was, nevertheless, a devoted, friend to 
monarchy, and im his graver mood, he was ready 
to do justiee to the firmness of and 
domestic virtues belonging to the Monarch, with 
whose appearance and phraseology he now: used 
such unjustifiable freedom. i 

‘‘ Without any refined wit, and withoonly a 
moderate portion of humour,-he had much’suc- 
cers in society from his constant hilarity and 
well-bred respect for the feelings: of others. 
Fond as he was of talking, he never,attempted 
to engross the whole conversation to himself, 
and, in choosing the topics of his conversation, 
and the manner in which he enlarged upon 
them, he considered the company he was 1 ge 
ing—not declaiming interminably, as‘i lis- 
teners, whether ladies, military officers, members 
of parliament, or judges, -were pupils to be 
instructed in a lecture-room,—nor entering into 
a disquisition on some recondite question with 
another reckless controversialist, each of them 
caring as little for the rest of the company as if 
the two were disputing together on Salis 
Plain. He paid to sex and station the deference 
due to them, and he was eager to bring forward 
into notice the most unobtrusive of all whe were 
present. ° e * ° 

“ Crossing Hampstead Heath, he saw a ruf- 
fianiy driver most unmercifully pummelling a 
miserable bare-boned pack-horse,—and, remon- 
strating with him, received this answer, ‘ Why, 
it's my own ; mayn’t I use it as I please?’ As 

“© It has been said that he was the author of the epi« 
gram on Judge Grose— 

* Qualis sit Grotius judex, uno’accipe versu, 
Exclamat, dubitat, stridet, balbutit et errat;’~ 
but Latin ver:ifying was unknown at St. Andrew's in his 
time, and he would hardly (if he could) have given ubiere 
ance to such a savage effusion,” 
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the fellow :s 

of blows ‘taw back.of;his beasti rskine, 
much irritated by this brutality,.Jaid two .or 
three sharp blows of his walking-stick over the 
shoulders of the cowardly offender; who, crouch- 
ing and grumblitig, ‘asked him what business he 
had to touch him with his stick? ‘ Why,’ 


replied ‘F e, ‘my stick ismy own; mayn’t 
Inde aa T lense oo wie " * 


“Tyan action against a stable-keeper, for not 
proper care of a horse,—‘ The horse,’ 
said | y, who led for the plaintiff, ‘ was 


med into a stable, with nothing to eat but 
m hay. To'such feeding the horse demur- 
ved,” ‘He should have gone to the country,’ 
retorted Erskine. This, though caviare to the 
multitude,—to a true special pleader is of exqui- 
site relish, —-‘ demurring’ and ‘ going to the 
country,’ being the technical terms for requiring 
@ cause to be decided on a question of law by the 
J , or on a@ question of fact by the jury. 

“T must have credit with non-professional 
readers for my assertion that the following is 
equally delectable. Billy Baldwin, a low prac- 
titioner in the King’s Bench, was much em- 
ployed in bail-business, and moving attachments 
against the sheriff ‘for not bringing in the body,’ 
i.e,-for not arresting and imprisoning debtors. 
> om that - had sold ore a —— 

n Fields, now Surgeons’ , to the Corpora- 
tion of Surgeons, ‘I suppose,’ said Ersking, ‘it 
‘was recommended tothem, from Baldwin being so 
well acquainted with the practice of bringing in 


When 

« he was Chancellor, being asked by the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he would at- 
tend the grand Ministerial fish dinner, to be 
given at Greenwich at the end of the Session, he 
answered, ‘To be sure I will; what would your 
fishidinner be without the Great Sua? 

I venture on one more, which, though it has 
a legal aspect, all will understand. His friend 
Mr. Maylem, of Ramsgate, having observed that 
his physician had ordered him not to bathe, ‘Oh, 

en,’ said Erskine, ‘ you are Malum prohibitum.’ 
* Mywife, however,’ resumed the other, ‘ does 

e.’ .‘ Worse, still,’ rejoined Erskine, ‘ for 
she.is Malum in sx.” oe 

‘In the exuberance of his fun he was likewise 
fond,of what may be called practical jokes. The 
late worthy Sir John Sinclair, having proposed 
that a.testimonial should be presented to himself 
British nation, for his eminent public ser- 
in, answer to one of his circulars, Erskine 

the. first_page of a letter, in a flowing 
,these words, which filled it to the bottom : 

“ae EAR. SIR JOHN,—I am certain there are 
few, in this, kingdom who set a higher value on 

qur public services than myself—and Ihave the 
on subscribe’ — 

“ Then on turning over the leaf was to be 
found—' Myself, Your most obedient faithful 
servant, “ ¢T”. Erskine.’ ”’ 
Exskine’s egotism, his brother Lord Buchan’s 
oddities, his brother Henry’s humour, and other 
topics, are noticed—-the dear old Lord’s quaint- 
negges, we, think, rather harshly, for he was good- 
natured, and most obliging, and took a warm 
interest.in serving literary aspirants, and begin- 
ners; and the Advocate’s wit, in a shorter com- 
pass than. we.could have desired, if compatible 

the main object of the biography, for it was 
enetrating and racy. ine had many 
mous Honours paid to him, and none more 
than he.deseryed, for, if liable to human failings, 
he possessed rare and great qualities which lifted 
him far‘above the sphere of ordinary men. The 
lagt.joke which told upon himself was worthy of 
him. “3 he bag igtemees a Knight of the 
Thistle, and ceased to speak in parliament, it 
was, quaintly said, alluding to the green ribbon 
and a celebrated sign of a public house in Oxford- 
street, that he was the Green Man and Still. In 
his graye it might have been his epitaph. 





, he discharged a fresh showen,| 
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[Halliwell’s Life :— Conclusion.] 


‘Duane the last gentry, it appears, many curious 


itions respecting Shakspere were current 
at Stratford, and some of them are sufficiently 
ludicrous, and but little known. It may be 
doubted whether Mr, Halliwell has always exer- 
cised a wise discretion in dragging them from 
their obscurity ; yet we are half inclined to recall 
that opinion, when we find some of them ridi- 
culed by former biographers, receiving contem- 
omrdd authentication. Thus the anecdote of 
hakspere and Burbage, which says very 
little for the morality of either of them, was 
once derided as a modern fiction, the traditional 
authority for it extending no further back than a 
century; but, strange to say, the anecdote is 
found in essentially the same form in a MS. col- 
lection ;of metropolitan facetie, bearing date in 
1603. Again, . Knight, and some of his 
squeamish followers, have derided the old tradi- 
tional anecdote respecting the poet and Combe 
the usurer, but Mr. Hunter has satisfactorily 
proved the general truth of the story. Mr. Halli- 
well furnishes us with several new facts respect- 
ing this person and his connexion with Shaks- 
pere, and he then proceeds with his account of 
the tale: 

‘“‘ This transaction with the Combes leads me 
to one of the best known and most popular tradi- 
tions relating to Shakespeare, his satirical verses 
on John a Combe, Aubrey’s version of the anec- 
dote has been already given, but Rowe’s account 
is rather more minute ;—‘ The latter part of his 
life was spent, as all men of good sense will wish 
theirs may be, in ease, retirement, and the con- 
versation of his friends. He had the good for- 
tune to gather an estate equal to his occasion, 
and, in that, to his wish; and is said to have 
spent some years before his death at his native 
Stratford. His pleasurable wit and good nature 
engaged him in the acquaintance, and entitled 
him to the friendship of the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood. Amongst them, it is a story 
almost still remembered in that country, that he 
had a particular intimacy with Mr. Combe, an 
old gentleman noted thereabouts for his wealth 
and usury : it happened that in a pleasant con- 
versation amongst their common friends, Mr. 
Combe told Shakespeare in a laughing manner 
that he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, 
if he happened to outlive him; and since he 
could not know what might be said of him when 
he was dead, he desired it might be done imme- 
diately ; upon which Shakespeare gave him these 
four lines : 

“ Ten in the hundred lies here ingrav'd; 
*Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not sav’d; 
Tf any man ask, Who lies in this tomb? 
Oh! oh! quoth the devil, ’tis my John-a-Combe.”¢ 


‘*¢ But the sharpness of the satire is said to have 
stung the man so severely, that he never forgave 


it. 

«The lines recorded by Aubrey and Rowe 
are constantly found, under slightly varied forms, 
in epigrammatical collections of the seventeenth 
century.f As usual with traditions, for omnis 
"© He is generally called John Combe, but his name 
appears John a Combes, in some undated fragments of a 
subsidy roll at Carlton Ride.” 

* + In Dominum Edov. St Senerat, 

“ Ten in the hundred lies under this stone, 

An hundred to ten to the devil he’s gone, 
“MS. Addit. 15297, p: 18, 


“* Here lies 10 with 100 under this stone, 
A 100 to one but to th’ divel hees gone. 
“ MS. Sloane 1489, f. 11, 


“ Who is this lyes under this hearse? 
Ho, ho, quoth the divel, tis my Dr. Pearse, 
* MS. Sloane 1489, f. 11. 


“« Here lies at least ten in the hundred, 
Shackled up buth hands and feet, 
That at stich as lenut'mony gratis wondred, 
The gain of usury was so sweet ; 
Butthus being now of life bereav’n, 
‘Tis a hundred to ten he’s scarce gone to heaven. 
“ Wits Interpreter, the English Parnassus, 1671.” 





Sabula fundatur in historié, we find the genéral 
statement accurate, and the particulars incor- 
rect, Shakespeare did write verses “on ‘Combe, 
but not the doggrel assigned to him. ihe ed 
from an account of @ jourriey undertaken’ in 
1634, preserved in MS, Lansd. 213, that three 


officers of the army saw in that year at Strat" 


ford, ‘a neat monument of that famous wae 
poet, Mr. W. Shakespere, who was borne heere ; 
and one of an old gentleman, a bachelor, Mr. 
Combe, upon those name the sayd poet’ did 
merrily faun up some witty and facetious verses, 
which time would nott give us leave to sacke 
up.” These verses were of course, ‘as Mr. Hun- 
ter says, ‘written in the punning style ofthe 
times, allusive to the double sense ‘of the ‘word 
Combe, as the name of the person theré interred, 
and the name also of a certain measure ‘Of corn,’ 
but it is not at all likely such lines ‘were ever 
in Stratford church, as Mr. Hy asserts, and 
there is nothing in the extract just. given to 
warrant such a conclusion. Acco: } to Rowe, 
pe ey oy offended Combe by thé’ satire, but 
this at least is very doubtful, for Combe left hitn 
a legacy of £5 in 1614, and per eh his 
sword, by will, to Mr. Thomas ye.’ ‘The 
Combes and 3s were doubtlessly ‘on 
friendly terms, and the respectable’ ‘position 
which John Combe held at Stratford be 


seen from his will, which I here print forthe , 


first time. It will be found of'importanée in 
deciding on the evidence respecting the’ anec- 
dote above mentioned ; and its publication’ i¢'n 
late act of justice to a man who does not appear 
to have in any way deserved the popular slander 
that has descended on his name. As far as ‘can. 
be judged from his will, nothing is there’ to be 
found inconsistent’ with a character of perfect 
fairness and liberality.” 

Combe’s will is curious and interesting,“ but 
too long to be transferred to our columns. "Fhe 
same may be said of other documents; more 
strictly concerning Shakspere, ‘and’ for “which 
we may refer our readers to the work itstf.’ For 
our own part, we are unwilling to dismiss old 
John a Combe even with this notice; and. as the 
following particulars are remarkable, “if not 
wholly to be relied on, we proceed: ‘with ‘our 
abstract, honestly expressing our regret that the 
want of time of the three officers to ‘sack iip’’ 
the verses on Combe has deprived us of the benetit 
of receiving what Shakepere really wrote on his 
friend. These perhaps will never be récovered, 
but it is worthy of observation that‘a different 
version of the anecdote is related ii MS.“Ashmole 
38, p. 180, written not many yeats’ afte the 
death of Shakspere : 98% 


“** On John Combe, a covetous rich man, Mr. Wm. Shak-i Pear : 


ae this att his request while hee was yore teeing fo 
r{ . 5 A «dh r 
* Who lies in this tombe, , ul 
Hough, quoth the Deyill, "tis my sone John & mae 48 
nix. 


wrightes this for his epitaph. 
* Howere he lived, judge not, . 
John Combe shall never be forgott, i 
While poor hath memmorye, for hee did gather 
To make the poore his issue: hee their frther?’ 
As record of his tilth and seedes i 
Did crowne him in his latter needes. uf 
: ‘ Finis W.Shak, 
“ Peck, in his ‘ New Memoirs of Milton,’ 1740, 
has preseryed another tale, in which: it is stated 
that Shakes 
on the brother of John Combe... It is cae 
authentic with the latter. .‘ Every! /bodyj’, he 


* But being dead and making the poore ed heiér’, hie ‘after 


says, ‘knows Shakespeare’s epitaph) for Johna, 


Combe, and I am told he afterwards: wrote 
another for Tom a Combe, alias ,Thin-beard, 
brother.of the said John, and that it was fiever 
fem printed.’ This second composition is,in the 
ollowing strain : werd ‘ed 
‘ Thin in beard, and thick in purse, 

Never man beloved worse; : 

He went to th’ grave with many a curse: 

The devil and he had both one nurse.’ 





are wrote another satirical.epitaph, 


leanit 

Ne 
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« Tt will be observed that the composers of 
this and other similar stanzas attributed to the 
bard, among which may be included the vulgar 
lines over, his grave, are never satisfied without 
introdutiig, his Satanic majesty on the scene, 
or, at: least, his ordinary legacy, a curse. 
‘We must not so readily deprive our poet of his 
contemporary epithet, the gentle Shakespeare ; 
for none of these can safely be assigned to his 

It is, however, worth adding, that in the 

t, century there was a traditionary tale current 
at Seratford, which included the verses on John 
and, Thomas Combe, and in which they are 
introduced somewhat differently from the narra- 
tives. just given, 

“¢ Mr. Combe anc the bard of Stratford were 
intimately acquainted ; the former one day in a 
tavern, said to be the sign of the Bear, in the 
Bridge-street, in Stratford, said to the other, 
“I suppose you will write mF epitaph when I 
am. dead; you. may as well do it now, that I 
may know what. you will say of me when I am 
gone.” Immediately he replied, ‘It shall be 
this, Ten in. the hundred,” &c, The company 
instantly burst. into a loud laugh, perhaps from 
the justness of the idea, and the hatred all men 
have to the character of a miser and usurer: 
the violence of the mirth somewhat subsiding, 
they desired to hear what he had to say of Mr. 
Thomas Combe, brother of the former gentle- 
man, when he instantly said, ‘‘ But thin beard,” 
&c. This brother was remarkable for the thin- 


ness of his beard, and no doubt also for his 
covetous disposition ; therefore the poignancy 
of the sarcasm. afforded no small diversion 
amongst.the convivial meeting; but it is said 
the severity. of this satire made so deep an im- 

ression upon the two brothers, that they never 
ae the 


author of their epitaphs.’ 
rt traditionary anecdote has likewise 
been stated to refer to Combe, but the best ver- 
sion of it introduces a blacksmith as the chief 
actor, and Combe’s name does not appear. A 
blacksmith accosted Shakespeare, as he was 
leaning over a mercer’s door, with 

‘ Now, Mr. Shakespeare, tell me, if you can, 

The difference between a youth and a young man.’ 

To which the poet immediately replied, 


‘Thou son of fire, with thy face like a maple, 

The’ same difference as between a scalded and a 
coddled apple.’ 

‘** According to Malone, in 1790, ‘ this anec- 
dote was related near fifty years ago to a gentle- 
man at Stratford by a person then above eighty 
years of age, whose father might have been 
contemporary with Shakespeare.’ Ihave, how- 
ever, seen an unpublished letter, written by 
Malone in 1788, in which the following account 
of this tradition is given : 

“*Mr, Macklin tells but a blind story of Sir 
Hugh Clopton’s having sent for a very old 
woman, near ninety, who repeated to him a 
couplet that she remembered to have heard in 
her youth, and which was said to have been 
written by Shakespeare on old John Combe, in 
which he compared his face to a maple. I gave 
no credit to this at first, but having yesterda 
found the same satirical comparison in a boo 
of Queen Elizabeth's + i I begin to be less 
incredulous. Perhaps Mr. Taylor may remem- 
ber this old woman. It is certain much tradi- 
tion might have been handed down about our 
fore for the mother of the very old woman 

8 of might have been a servant to his 
daughter Mrs. Queeny, and have heard many 
— from her so late as the Restoration, 

ut unfortunately the last age was not an age of 
curiosity or inquiry.’ 

“ The old work to which Malone referred in 

i of this anecdote was, ‘ Tarlton’s 
Tests drawne into these three parts, his court- 
Witty jests, his sound city jests, his countrey- 
Pretty jests, full of delight, wit, and honest 
mirth,’ 4to, 1638, first published in 1600, and 





also containing an anecdote. in, which a person’s 
face is compared to a maple: 

“ ¢ A jest of an apple hitting Tarlton on the face. 

‘«« «Tarlton having flouted the fellow for his 
pippin which hee threw, hee thought to bee 
meet with Tarlton at length, so in the play Tarl- 
tons part was to travell, who kneeling down to 
ask his father blessing, the fellow threw an apple 
at him, which hit him on the cheek. ‘Tarlton, 
taking up the apple, made this jest : 

* Gentlemen, this fellow with this face of mapple, 

Instead of a pippin hath thrown me an apple, 

But as for an apple he hath cast a crab, 

So, instead of an honest woman, God hath sent him adrab.’ 
The people laughed heartily, for he had a quean 
to his wife.’ 

“It is worthy of remark that a similar com- 
parison is used by Shakespeare, ‘ this grained 
face of mine;’ and considering that the genea- 
logy of the tale is very correctly deduced by 
Maliec, there may by possibility have been 
some foundation for it. At all events, it is 
of better authority than the anecdotes relating 
to Shakespeare that found their way into the 
jest books of the last century.” 

We may observe, en passant, that epitanhs of 
the kind attributed to Shakespeare on Combe 
are constantly met with in early poetical collec- 
tions, and one on Sir John Bridgeman is now 
before us. It is scarcely of a character for quo- 
tation, but very similar to that above mentioned. 
Mr. Halliwell appears to have overlooked the 
passage in Combe’s will respecting a monument 
to be raised to him after his death, which seems 
to us to show that the tradition which attributes 
the erection of one to him during his, life must 
be erroneous. It may, perhaps, be hereafter 
exactly discovered how far these tales may be 
considered authentic. At present, with the evi- 
dence before us, we can only express our opinion 
that Mr. Halliwell is somewhat too credulous, 
while Mr, Knight is a great deal too much the 
other way. Asa finale to this farrago of chit- 
chat, we will give one more quotation, and 
repeat what the author says concerning the 
celebrated wit-combats between Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson: 

‘** Ben Jonson’s noble testimony ‘to the me- 
mory of my beloved, the author, Mr, William 
Shakespeare, and what he hath left us,’ is of 
itself sufficient to acquit him of any posthumous 
ill-feeling to his friend; yet it is remarkable 
that even in the first line he seems to allude to 
the charge of envy, that had been previously 
brought against him, as we know from some 
lines in Davies’s “‘ Scourge of Folly,” which seem 
to imply that Jonson had been unfairly maligned. 
Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,” 1662, speaking of 
Shakespeare, thus mentions his intimacy with 
rare Ben,—‘ Many were the wit-combats betwixt 
him and Ben Johnson, which two I behold like 
a Spanish great gallion and an English man-of- 
war; Master Jonson, like the former, was built 
far higher in learning, solid, but slow in per- 
formances ; Shakespeare, with the English man- 
of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all sides; tack about, and take 
advantage of all windes by the quickness of his 
wit and invention.’ Some of these wit-combats 
have been handed down to posterity, but are not 
of the most brilliant description, as will appear 
from the following specimen preserved in the 
Ashmolean MSS. at Oxford, No. 38, p. 181: 

*** Mr. Ben Jonson and Mr. Wm, Shake-speare being 
merrye att a tavern, Mr. Jonson haveinge begune this for 
his epitaph, 

* Here lies Ben Johnson, that was once one,” 
he gives ytt to Mr, Shakespear to make upp, who 
presently wrightes, ; 
* Who while hee liv’de was a sloe thinge, 
And now being deade is nothinge.’ 

“It is not easy to appreciate the exact force 
of the wit here exhibited, but the anecdote 
comes to us in a ‘ questionable shape,’ and is 
most probably corrupted, The conclusion of the 





first line of the epitaph should probably be “that = 
was one’s son,’ for in an early MS.’ common; 
eo book I have seen the following lines 

. Joh in seip ? 

* Heere lies Johnson, 
Who was ones sonne: 
Hee had a little hayre on his chin, 
His name was Denienin Y 
an amusing allusion to his personal a 
as ahy one may see who will turn to 
trait. Oldys has preserved some lines by Jon- 
son and Shakespeare contained in an early 
manuscript, and bearing greater marks of, au- 
thenticity. They are entitled ‘Verses by Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare, occasioned by the 
motto to the Globe Theatre, totus mundua agit 
histrionem.’ . 
*‘ Jonson. If but stage actors all the world displays, 
Where shall we find spectators of their plays ? 
Shakespeare. Little or much of what we see we do; 

We are all both actors and spectators too.’ 

‘Gifford has assumed that Shakes was) . 
a member of a convivial club establi at the 
Mermaid by Sir Walter Raleigh, but for this I 
find no ontiuaiiies however probable the suppo- 
sition may be in itself. Mr. Collier states it as 
a fact mentioned by Fuller, but he seems-to; 
have relied on Gifford’s assertion without re- 
ferring to the original authority, for Fuller says 
nothing on the subject. The following anec- 
dote relating to these two poete is preserved im 
MS. Harl. 6395. entitled Merry assages and 
Jests,’ compiled by Sir Nicholas Les du- 
ring the civil wars, and is given on the authority 
of Mr. Dun. Lattin was a kind of mixed metal, 
very much resembling brass in its nature and 
colour. Hence the foree of the jest, which has 
been frequently printed : 

“* Shake-speare was god-father to one of Ben Jonson's 
children, and after the christ’ning, being in a deepe study, 
Jonson came to cheere him up, and ask’t him why he was 
so melancholy. ‘ No, faith, Ben,” says he, “‘notI; but I 
have been considering a great while what should be the 
fittest gift for me to bestow upon my god-child, and I, have 
resolv'd at last.” ‘I prythe, what,” sayes he, ** ’Ifaith, 
Ben, I'le e’en give him a dozen good Lattin spoones, and 
thou shalt translate them.” 

* In an edition of the ‘ Tawn Jester,’ without 
date, but printed about 1760, another anecdote 
occurs in which the names of Shakespeure and 
Jonson are again mentioned in connéxion with 
each other. According to this authority, ‘ Ben 
Johnson and Shakespeare were once at a tavern- 
club where there were several lords from -thée 
court who went to hear their wit and convefsa~' 
tion ; Shakespeare call’d upon Ben Johnson to ' 
give a toast; he nam’d that lord’s wife that sat 
near him; the nobleman demanded why he 
nam’d her: Why not, replied the poet, she has 
the qualifications of a toast, being both brown 
and dry; which answer made them all laugh, 
his lordship having been obliged to marry her 
against his inclinations.’ I need not add there 
is no Te for the truth of this story, 
which I find slightly altered, and attributed to 
Phillips, the poet, in another collection. The 
jest-books of the last century are worth exemi- 
nation, but a. great similarity and much repeti- 
tion are to be traced through them, and the same 
anecdotes are often given in the different collec- 
tions to a variety of individuals. Much trash 
is there to be found sheltered under the names ~ 
of the poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries,” 

It would be quite foreign to the es Of 
this review to enter into like de on ev 
pees of a work of this description, and it ¥ 

sufficient for us to indicate the chief novel- 
ties. Among these, we consider the numerous 
curious entries and declarations respecting John 
Shakespeare, not the least important, as throw- 
ing entirely a new light on the probable course 
of the poet's early life, hitherto the most obscure 
portion of his biography. We have then the 
curious deed of 1597, found at Birmingham, 
which proves that the purchasers of Shake- 
speare’s house have not saddled the wrong 
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horse; and it also shows that at that period no 
grant of had been made to John Shake- 
‘speare. The extracts from the chambérlain’s 
accounts exhibit the history of social life at 
Stratford in Shakespeare’s time, and many docu- 
meni, pithery Wh own, Ke ty ~ apt of 
€ pro elonging to hi ily in a clear 
pe pak y -for 0. arty Ascending to the 
it’s own life, Mr. Halliwell, for the first time, 
es the date of the purchase of New Place ; 
he produces a curious letter mentioning the 
poet’s moneyed transactions ; he prints for the 
first time court-rolls and surveys relating to his 
property, and the particulars of a declaration of 
action brought by Shakespeare in 1604, for malt 
sold and delivered to one Phillip Rogers. The 
author of Lear and Macbeth dealing in malt ! 
We have also new information on Shakespeare’s 
transactions reaperting the Stratford tithes in 
1614, and several curious. particulars concerning 

the family of Anne Hathaway : 

“Anne Hathaway, 

She hath a way!” 
We have only to add that the volume is 
with numerous engravings and_fac- 
similes executed by Mr. Fairholt, among which 
the-tasteful representation of the Stratford bust 
especially demands our approval. At the same 
time, we observe an inequality—some perhaps 
scarcely admitting of improvement, others 
to exhibit sings of carelessness: and 
imperfection. On the whole, however, they 
unquestionably render the work much more 
attractive: than it would otherwise have been, 
for,excepting, the obvious error of author as 
well as artist in falling into too great detail, we 
maymepeat..our conviction that. the present 
attempt to collect, the scattered remnants of the 


hy of the great dramatist into an intelli- 

ible: »4s..one of the most successful that 
yet appeared, 

———— 


Herodotus : Translated by Cary. Bohn’s Clas- 
“t-°* siéal Library. H. G. Bohn. 
A.MoRE important volume could not have com- 
menced this valuable series. A standard book 
forall time, rée-printed from a translation of ac- 
kno éd authority, in this cheap and con- 
ns orm, with a good index, is truly a 
library ‘treasure within the compass of all 
exs.of sterling works. And Herodotus, the 
Hi ‘and founder of ancient history, who must 
and profane writers, and with modern travellers 
and investigators of the elder whereabouts of 
human race—this Herodotus is so essential 
to all historical knowledge that his re-appear- 
ance in, so accessible a shape is quite a boon to 
the inquiring world. 

Thoughts on some Important Points relating to 
the System of the World. F 
The Stellar Universe: Views of its Arrangements, 

Motions, and Evolutions. . i 
Two works by the same author, and from the 
the Exposition and History of the 
.* The first. is asecond edition, 
greatly extended; of the work referred to in the 
commencement of the foregoing article, and 
reviewed in Lit. Gaz. No. 1552. The second is 
to be followed by another on the Solar System, 
and by a third on the grander evolution of the 
Earth. Judging from The Stellar Universe, in 
which we are pleased to observe, in the style, a 
descent from the high stilts, though, here and 
b— ee the series ag ae valuable 
\ for the ‘ younger igencies.”* 
pay hon e — before us is tastefully bound 
and silver; and we can highly recom- 
mend it to all donors of heals gilts ; they 
cannot place in the hands of their young friends 
a work of a more elevating tendency. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

December 15.—The Secretar yread a paper by 
Mr. A. G. Findlay, ‘“‘On the various descrip- 
tions of Light-House Beacons, and Light 
Vessels, and the methods and materials used in 
their construction from the period of their in- 
troduction to the present time: Also, on the 
systems of illumination used in Light-Houses, 
and the improvements which have recently 
taken place.” One suggestion offered, was the 
employment of Mowbray’s chemical whistle, by 
attendants of Light Vessels, during fogs. 

December 22.— Mr. Smith Williams read a 
paper “On the History and Progress of Litho- 
graphy.” Six classes of specimens were ex- 

ibited : 

Class 1.—Drawings, (on stone only), with the 
crayon, and printed in black ink. 

Class 2.—Drawings with the crayon on two or 
three stones, and printed with neutral tints. 

Class 3.—Drawings made on several stones 
and printed in colours. 

Class 4.--Drawings in lithotint with the brush 
and liquid ink, a process patented by Mr, Hul- 
mandel. 

Class 5.—Drawings made with a stump, used 
as in making chalk drawings. This process is 
also patented. 

Class 6.—Specimens of printing from transfers 
from old prints, newspapers, and pen drawings, 
by a process known and patented as the Ana- 
static process. 

The author suggested the establishment of a 
Lithographic club for the encouragement and 
improvement of the art on a somewhat similar 
plan to the Etching Club. This proposition, at 
the close of the meeting, was adopted. 

THE UNIVERSAL CONDENSING ENGINE. 
Tuts is the title given by Mr. Craddock * to his 
improved steam engine, involving,a new and 
valuable eae, namely, the condensation 
of steam by air, applicable more especially to 
the locomotive, or to be used where water for 
condensation is not attainable. With such a 
condenser, the inventor says, a vacuum equal to 
23 or 24 inches of mercury is attainable in the 
summer season, and in the winter, a vacuum 
equal to that obtainable by water. Dry con- 
densation has long occupied the thoughts of 
improvers of the steam engine; that is, con- 
ngs 2 the steam without injecting water into 
it. att used upright pipes in cold water, the 
steam passing into them being condensed by 
contact with the inner surfaces; but the efficiency 
of the engine was impaired by this mere contact- 
surface condensation, the steam not being so 
readily or effectively removed as by the system 
of injection. Mr. Craddock’s condenser consists 
of a series of tubes, which, having a rotary 
motion given to them, are brought rapidly in 
contact with the cold air; the water resulting 
therefrom falling to the bottom of the condenser, 
is drawn off by a small pump, which, however, is 
only necessary when it is desirable to give the con- 
denser a very rapid motion. From the condenser 
the water is conveyed back to the boiler; so that 
there is a continuous circulation of the same 
liquid; and hence the employment of engine 
power in situations hitherto impracticable from 
the difficulty of procuring water. An engine of 
forty-horse power, for instance, is said to be 
capable of working in any situation, where 
as many gallons of water per day can be obtained 
to supply that lost by leakage; which leakage, 
Mr, dock has no doubt, may be so far dimi- 
nished that twenty gallons per day would be all 
the water required for such an engine. It.is not, 
however, economy in water only that Mr. Crad- 
dock claims for his engine, but economy in gene- 


Craddock’s Lectures on. the Steam Engine. Simpkin 





rating and using steam, that will realise, on the 
whole steam-power of Great Britain, @ saying 
equal to twenty millions of pounds sterling 
annum; also, all but perfect security from tl 
dreadful sacrifice of life and property, which has 
hitherto attended the steam-engine. vr 
Our space will admit only of our briefly touchi- 
ing upon Mr. Craddock’s several improvements.” 
to these ends, and to his Lectures and published 
description of his engine we refer our readers for 
particulars. But, before attempting to convey 4 | 
slight knowledge of the principal points set forth, 
we must revert to the condenser, to state t,. 
where water is the medium of condensation, 
series of tubes do not require to have one-tenth 
the surface for condensing the same.quantity of 
steam as air requires. And another modification ~ 
is, that instead of the condenser having a rotary. 
motion, an oscillating one is found more desirable 
when placed in a cistern of water. Fa. 
We come now to the srosming arrangements ; 
and first, the boiler. Mr. Craddock employs,& 
tubular boiler, and works with high-pressure’ 
steam, expansively. The objections _ brought 
against tubular boilers are: “ liability-to i- 
ing, or the steam passing off to the engine mixed 
with water ; irregularity in the pressure of the 
steam for the use of the engine, from the‘small 
quantity of water such boilers generally contain; 
liability of the tubes to become furred up by de- 
posit; greater complexity, with greater original 
cost and greater liability of derangement, to- 
gether with their becoming short of water, from 
the small quantity they are at —— capable 
of holding.’’ These objections Mr, Craddock 
proposes to overcome: First, as to priming by 
elevating the steam-chest four feet above.the top 
of the boiler. ‘Thus, though the steam: be»pro- 
duced, and flow over from the tubular genérator 
in avery moist state, yet the water carried along 
with it passes back to the bottom of the boiler, 
while the dry steam ascends to the top of the 
steam chest. Second, as to ae of -pres- 
sure, by making the pressure of the steams de- 
sired to be kept uniform, regulate the supply,of 
air to the furnace—a regulating damper appa-: 
ratus. ‘lhird, as to furring, bythe mode of con- 
densing the steam, which permits the use of the 
same good, or distilled, water, continually. This 
will also remove in a great ee one of ‘the 
objections amie in = a ~ and last aie 
sion; the others being obviated by simplicity: 
arrangement, and dependent on démand and 
competition. The extent of the advantage 
tubular boilers for marine purposes, Marx: - 
dock says, is not easily conceived. In regard to 
adaptation only, a boiler seven feet diameter, by 
eight feet long, occupying a space equal-te-308- 
cubic feet, and containing 500 square ‘feet of 
heating surface, with steam at 100 lbs, per square 
inch, and used expansively, would .be equal;te 
the production of eighty horse-power.. Contrast 
this with a fifty-horse marine boiler of the com- 
mon kind, which is about twelve feet high, eight 
feet wide, and ten feet long, and which occupies 
a space equal to 960 cubic feet. And, again, as 
to weight—the latter about twenty tons for eighty 
horse-power, the tubular not exceeding fivetons. 
The regulating damper apparatus, mentioned 
above, requires the to render minute 
description intelligible; we may say, however, 
generally, that it principally consists of an air- 
vessel which, previous to being set in action, is 
full of air of an atmospheric density. Through 
a communication with the. bottom of the boiler, 
the water is allowed to rush into the air-yi 
until the steam has attained the desired working. 
pressure, which will occasion a corresponding 
compression ofthe air in the air vessel, The 
communication with the boiler is now closed, and 
another opened with a small cylinder, in which 
a piston, connected with the damper, works, Aa 
long-as the air in the air vessel,and the steam in 
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ensues; but, on the steam attaining a greater 
pressure in the boiler than the air in the air- 
vessel, the piston in the small cylinder descends, 
closing the damper, which checks the fire, and 
thus lowers the pressure of steam in the boiler. 
The aS ure of the 3 in the Hs aitcae — 
preponderating, again elevates the piston, an 
the Hite is Gpened. This is considered a most 
efficient apparatus, not only effecting a unifor- 
mity of Bree in the steam, but preventing any 
loss. by. dele 4 away at the safety valve. 
As we have before stated, Mr. Craddock works 
with high-pressure steam, expansively ; he em- 
loys steam, commencing in the engine, at 115 
ths. on the inch, cut off at one-sixth of the stroke; 
using two ¢ylinders, the one a high, the other a 
low pressure cylinder, with one valve, serving 
for the ingress and egress of the steam into both 
cylinders. Into farther details, however, we 
cannot enter, other than to subjoin a tabular il- 
lustration of comparative freedom from danger 
in tubular and cylindrical boilers; and tables of 
ative economy in water and fuel. In 


regard to security : 





HEAD I. 


Tubular Boilers,, having three-inch 
Tubes. 

The following numbers show the strain 
on any given part of the surface of 
such cylindrical tubes. 


1% 900 Ibs. rending force. 
doo 1350 “ “ 
1800 “ Td 
HEAD II. 
Commou Cylindrical Boilers of four feet 
diame 


ter, including those constructed 
ag the present Locomotive and Ma- 





“Pennds, 
pressure per 
‘square 
ineh. 
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The following numbers show the strain 
on any given part of such cylindrical 
boilers. 





900 ibs. rending force. 
of 180,000 “ ‘ 
'Ivtregard’to economy—the example being a 
forty horse engine: 








Gallons per 
| u TABLELI. Day. 


Juantity of water required per day, for 
éteam and condensation, by the Bol- 
ton and Watt Enigine..........00.0+- 
Ditto, by the Cornish System.......... 
igo 

Di 
ot Dipset oh 


vd 1990 " Comparative 
20222. TABLE ‘Il. cost in pounds 





= 78,400 
vlog Ea only by the Non-con- 16,800 
dial ‘Condensing | £000 
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| willthis year be iv 
Saye a give’ 


‘Go tive cost of coal annum, at sterling 
oo per. ton, , for Engines in which | _P¢* 4#num. 
fs used without expansion .... 292 
‘Ditto, for the Non-condensing Engine, 
bes steam at 50 lbs. pressure, and 
+ Gb OFF AEB. seoneereeeseseceseeerere 
Ditto, for Conden: Engine, worki 
at 20 Ibs. eee Be cut off at * 
‘Ditto, for the Cornish Engine, working 
at 50 Ibs. pressure, and cut offat A. 
‘Ditto, for the. Universal Condensing 
e ine, working at 100 Ibs, pressure, 
PO RP nabs 89 


~ We have only to add, that beeause of the prin- 
ciples upon whieh they are based, as well as for 
the advantages they hold out, and have, as stated, 
réalised-in stationary engines, Mr. Craddock’s 
universal condensing per twin cylinder engine, 
end improvements, deserve, especially as appli- 
cable to a pail marine purposes, liberal 
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The Hulsean P#ize;ofabout £100, forthe best disserta- 
tion on—‘‘ The History of Mahometanism, viewed in rela- 
tion to the Evidences of Christianity.” And 

The Seatonian Prize, about £40, to that Master of Arts 
who shall this year write the best English poem on “ John 
the Baptist.” 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

A press of other matter has hindered our fol- 
lowing up this Society during the month of 
December; and, as the papers read were not 
generally of a character easily abridged, we shall 
now content ourselves with a briefreview. Mr. 
Stapleton’s paper, already alluded to, “‘ Details of 
the Life of Richard de Erneldon, burgess of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in the several Reigns of Edwards 
I., II., and III.,’’ was only concluded on Thurs- 
day, December 16th. Among other facts collected 
together in this paper, relating to a man who 
held a distinguished position in the North of 
England during the earlier half of the fourteenth 
century, Mr. Stapleton identified an alien priory 
in Northumberland, which appears to have con- 
tinued till the dissolution of monasteries, and 
which was unknown to Dugdale, and to his 
editors of a later time. 

The minor communications were :—Dec. 2. 
Mr. Stapleton, V. P. inthe chair. The seal of 
the Free Grammar School at Ashbourne, Derby, 
by Sir Charles Young; a sculptured rt 
head, surmounted by a rose fillet, apparently of 
the thirteenth century, found on the spot where 
the house of Augustine friars formerly stood, in 
the city of York, exhibited by Mr. Saull.—Dec. 9. 
Mr. Halla, V. P., in the chair. Mr. J. G. 
Nichols exhibited an ivory diptych, with beauti- 
ful carvings, of the middle of the fourteenth 
century.—Dec. 16. Lord Mahon, President, in 
the chair. Mr. Faulkner, of Devizes, commu- 
nicated a brief description of a group of tumuli 
on Berkhampton Down, and a drawing of a 
fragment of a torques found in 1844, on St. 
Anne’s Hill, near Devizes. A paper, by Mr. 
T. Wright, ‘‘ On Medieval Latin Stories,’’ was 
then read, in which Mr. Wright gave two early 
stories, hitherto unknown; one of which was 
the foundation of the “ Frere’s Tale,” in Chau- 
cer, and the other contained the incident of the 
“pound of flesh,’ in Shakspere’s Merchant of 
Venice, Both these tales were composed at an 
early period in England, and the latter is the 
earliest form ‘of the story known, and places the 
scene of the story in Denmark. 


OPENING OF IPSWICH MUSEUM. 

[We have often complimented the local Archeologists of 
Normandy and Brittany on their cultivation of the 
science, and it affords us no small pleasure to have 
a similar pleasing task to perform at. home.—Ep. L. G,] 

On the 15th inst., the Museum of Ipswich was 

opened auspiciously, an hour in the morni 

having been occupied in viewing the vari 

specimens in this infantile establishment. The 
company was a large one, including the Bishop 
of Norwich, the Dean of Westminster, Sir John 

Boileau, Mr. Yarrell, the Rev. W. Kirby, Pro- 

fessor Henslow, Mr. Cobbold, M.P., and a 

numerous assembly of neighbouring and resident 

gentry, all interested and pleased at this effort 
of Ipswich in the cause of science. This collec- 

tion, thanks to the indefatigable excursions of a 

native zoologist, is most rich in British orni- 

thology. One of the specimens, new to us, and,as 
far as we know, unique in this country, is the fe- 
male of the Intermediate Grouse ( Tetrao medius), 
but whether this may be considered a distinct 


species, or a hybrid between the wood-grouse 


(Tetrao Urogalius) and the black-cock (Tetrao 
Tetrix), since doctors are disagreeing upon the 
subject, we (of the Literary Gazette) wish to be 
excused giving a decided opinion, although we 
incline to thelatter. It also contains an interest- 
ing and showy collection in its ethnographical 
department, and amongst other things worthy of 
study in the paleontological case, part of the 





fossil: jaw of a bear—we understood fromthe 
Kirby-dale cave; the animal to which it belo 
must have been of great magnitude: and amidst 
cases of shells, insects, eggs, &c., we find seme 
very interesting articles of early British and 
medieval antiquities, consisting of celts of flints 
and bronze vessels, Saxon fibule of various 
forms, antique Norman and other eer seals, 
&c., contributed principally by Mr.. W. 8. Fitch, 
a gentleman well known in the antiquarian 
world; nor must we omit to notice the very 
beautiful specimens of songs from monumen- 
tal brasses, by Mr. Sprague, of Colchester. 

But there is also another museum in Ipswich, 
containing valuable and interesting specimens, 
crowded up in a small and badly lighted room 
over the Town-hall, which we thi ought at 
once to be amalgamated with the new institution, 

Soon after the time appointed, amidst a goodly 
assemblage of ladies, who almost exclusively 
occupied the galleries, and of gentlemen, who 
filled the lower floor of the Museum, the Bishop 
of Norwich took the chair, and briefly addressed 
them, and called upon the secretary (Mr. G. Ran 
some) to read the report, which was a very satis- 
factory one. As one of the principal features.of 
the institution would be the instruction and 
amusement of the labouring classes, Mr. R. ex- 
pressed a hope that this would be accomplished 
by judicious courses of lectures to encourage the 
study of natural history amongst them. 

The Bishop, moving that this report be printed 
and circulated, said that he was justly proud that 
this, the second town in his diocese, was setting 
so good an example for the improvement of ‘the 
working classes ; they were conferring unspeak- 
able and ennobling benefits on them. 

The Dean of Westminster, Mr. Birch Western, 
Mr. Cobbold, Mr. Kirby, Mr. Long, Mr. Yarrell, 
and others, took part in moving the resolutions 
and dwelling on the value of such establishments. 

The latter observed that Dr. Johnson had said 
‘che was the happiest man who had a mercantile 
employment and could devote his leisure hours 
to scientific pursuits.’’ Scientific taste was just 
advancing, and now that institutions were spring- 
ing up everywhere, the beginners of the present 

eneration began where those of the last left off. 
The cultivation of natural history had given rise 
to his most valuable friendships, and every new 
locality afforded a new pleasure, and every fresh 
knowledge a new happiness. “es 

A vote of thanks was given to the Rev, William 
Kirby, and after a short sentence or two from this 
venerable patriarch in science as well asin 
religion, the meeting broke up, and eee Pr 
ing the foundries of the, Messrs, Ransome, 
anastatic press, &c., about 150 of them set down 
_ sociable and excellent dinner at the Town- 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday,—Geographical, 84 p.m.—British Architects, 
8 p.m.— Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m,—Cijvil 
Engineers, 8 Laeger 9 p.m., Professor Owen, 
“On the Skulls and Beaks of Dinornis, Palapteryx/and other 
apparently large ext'nct Birds of New Zealand.”—6yro< 
Egyptian, 74 p.m. 

‘ednesday.—Graphic,8 p.m.—Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.— 
Ethnological, 8 p.m.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m.—Lond@on 
Institution, 7 p.m., Mr. Grove, “On the History'of Defla- 
grating and Explosive Compounds.” 

Thursday.— Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.— 
Royal Society of Literature,4 p.m. 

iday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m.—Philological, 8 pai.— 
British Archeological Association, 8} p.m. 
Saturday.— Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 
re ate 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
Paris, January 4th, 1848, 
Tuis time I have a lion, a real lion, to talk 
about, and one more courageous or more fero- 
cious was never yet imported from, or fed in, 
Africa, No wonder, then, that Paris resounds 








' : eeeeeer 





with his tame, his mighty struggles, the course 
of events which Made délivered’ him to ‘our 
* nanters,—#ind, above’ all, what is the ultimate 
‘fate resetved for him: Solving this question is 
“the ‘most difficult part of the business—’tis the 
Gordian-knot of the whole transaction, and the 
~ most embarrassing part of our triumph and 
' glory. Abd-el-Kader has surrendered! What 
is to-be done with him? 

In the higher circles there is but one opinion 
‘upon the simplicity of General Lamoriciére, who, 
holding in his net, roe cnn at his mercy, the 
wild lion, like a stag at bay, promised to let him 
go free to Mecca; without hostages, that he might 
ify himself from the contact of unbelievers. 
or the life of us, we cannot understand such an 
impolitic concession ; we are still more puzzled 
when we ‘consider to what manner of person it 
has been ted—a real barbarian, very courage- 
ous and heroic, it is true, but still an uncivilized 
and savage man, who, not more than six months 
ago, put to death, in cold blood, two hundred 
of our soldiers that he had taken prisoners. No 
wonder that public opinion is so much excited, 
and government so much embarrassed. M. 
Guizot, in reply to an honourable member of 
the opposition, said, yesterday, in the house, 
that government had as yet decided nothing in 
reference to Abd-el-Kader. The Emir, or ex- 
¢ Emir; awaits his fate at Toulon, and the Paris- 
: mony monnoncry cre he Sar be sent aa 
mS , y are to pay fora at the 
‘modern Jugurtha double The sans! gated by 
@eneral’'Tom Thumb, in the course of his fruit- 
fuk: pilgri ix times as much as Carter 
re by the exhibition of his interesting and 
ferocious wild beasts; born in the same latitude 

with the samé indomitable courage, 
' ha event comes ely to coun- 
-yterbalance the gloom so lately caused by the 
death of Princess’ Adelaide of Orleans, sister to 
our:King, and younger than his Majesty by four 
ears (a circumstance which has been noticed 
all our’ newspapers). ‘This’ lady possessed 
his unbounded confidence, and her unexpected 
death wilt probably alter a certain measure at 
the end af'the reign: ‘ Meanwhile the court is 
_ deprived of all the receptions, all the fétes, upon 
“which ‘Parisian commerce 4 so much to 
dispose of ‘the winter stock: This decease and 
_ ‘tle bad news we have from German exchanges, 
‘particularly ‘from ‘Frankfort; throws a gloom 
"“However;" most people agree in considering 
| the great ‘event’of the day, the submission of 
a." er, as most favourable to the rapid 

our ian colonization. 

‘Princess Adelaide leaves to her nephews and 
nieces a fortune which is rated at 1,800,000f. a- 
year (£72,000), und capital to the amount of 
¥60,000,000f. (£2,400,000). ‘It is divided in very 
‘unequal portions amongst the king’s family. 
. Our legitimists have circulated unpleasant 
‘Fumours about the disposal of the latter part 
‘of the will, divided into three chapters. The 
’ ‘ghwuse in which legacies were left to her private 
- friends has not been found. I only mention 
these whispered rumours that Imay be as much 

me ') “the faithful echo of French society. 
- For the aime reason, I must Teport the open- 
ing of another? will, which has also caused much 
‘scandal A young man, member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, ho owned one of our greatest 
‘mames, died six months ago. His will contained 
inferi so large an amount, 
scrupled not to interpret it 
disgraceful to the young man’s 
ory. Had the affair-been made public, the 


- and 


in &@ manner very 


trial would have surpassed in vileness of all sorts | a 


all those which saddened 1847. Happily for 
: oa mage however, all — settled dio, 
‘ méans of a pension paid grudgingly, and 
accepted with murmurs, a is 
Butlet us leaye these dark subjects ; we can 
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fortunately turn to some more gay. First, the 
great success-of MM. Auber and Scribe in a 
comi¢ opera, entitled Haydee, or the Secret. 
The hero is a Venetian admiral of rank, Loré- 
dan Germani, who in the bloom of youth, and 
beauty, and renown, is a prey to the deepest 
sorrow. It is because there is a secret. And, ye 
gods, what'a secret there is upon his conscience ! 
In a moment of madness he cheated at play! 
He threw with loaded dice!! A captain in his 
fleet, named Malapieri, an ambitious man, who 
hates the Admira/, discovers the secret, by lis- 
tening to the ravings of Lorédan, in his troubled 
sleep. He endeavours to force the Admiral to 
comply with his (Malapieri’s) ardent desire of 
obtaining the hand of Haydee, Lorédan’s ward, 
who is in love with another. How are we to 
unmystify this situation? How, indeed, with- 
out the assistance of Haydee, faithful Haydee, 
the slave of Lorddan, but daughter of a king, 
and rich as Croesus, who offers herself as a sacri- 
fice to the dreaded Malapieri. M. Scribe has 
borrowed this from a tale by M. Mirimee, 
La partie de Tric-trac, which is a perfect gem of a 
narrative. To wind up, the Senate of Venice elects 
Lorédan to be Doge. Haydee does not become 
the victim of Malapieri, because he is killed by 
Andrea Donato, her lover, who easily obtains 
his pardon from the new-elected Doge. 

This opera abounds in elegant, original, and 
delicious melodies. Every chorus, and almost 
every song was encored. There was one delight- 
ful song and chorus of sailors, with an accom- 
paniment of voices emitted with Aalf-closed 
mouths; it had a singular and most pleasing 
effect, a foretaste of which had been given us in 
the Conservatoire some time since by M. Lem- 
nander. 

Auber has regained, by this opera, the fame he 
had once acquired, but which had become a little 
out of date and was diminishing by impercepti- 
ble degrees. Barcaroles, marches, waltzes, 
drinking songs, are applauded with rapturous 
enthusiasm. 

Not so has the work of M. Ancelot been 
treated. He produced a piece for the Théatre 
Y Odéon, the title of which is Camille Lebrun, 
taken from a novel by Mme. Ancelot, and it was 
hissed most unanimously by the pit, and torn 
piece-meal by all the newspapers. He has cer- 
tainly been most emphatically advised to resign 
his authorship in his old age. Jules Janin wrote, 
upon the subject of this failure, one of those 
cutting articles, the secret of which he possesses 
still to an eminent degree. 


(From an occasional Correspondent.) 
Paris, January 5th, 1848. 
THEATRE HISTORIQUE, 

Tus changes that have been effected in the 
dramatic world within a short period, especially 
upon the Boulevard du Temple, are gratifying, 
as they seem to augur an improvement in the 
taste of the play-going population of the quar- 
ter. One of the grand essentials for drawing a 
good house has latterly been a drama replete 
with horrors, introducing ‘a fair girl’’ carried 
off by some old aristocratic debauchee, with a 
few midnight assassins, a gaoler or two, and a 
strong tower; then, as a finale, arm your heroine 
with a dagger and a cup of the deadly juice of 
hemlock, and you were sure of creating PP poss 

good 


Surore. Such ground, even if sown wi 


wholesome seed, gave little promise of an én- 
couraging harvest ; indeed, there was no prog~ 
pect of a return for the toil of the labourer, save 
that of reaping the wind. With such discour- 
aging hopes of a future, Dumas has ventured 

bold experiment, and the success that atten- 


ded the production of Hamlet, seryes to 


str en the conviction, that the taste |. 
ength popular tast 


into some harmless 
channels, and it will find some wholesome food: 
for the mind; whereas, if low demoralizing 


only requires to be di 


spectacles be continually presented to the eyed 
of such a class; their appetites will be’ craving 
after stronger-seasoned dishesof’ the e 
nauseous stuff, until they’ lose" all ‘relish for 
less piquant but more healthy faré.”°\"°* 
The existence of two such théatfes+ 
as the Opéra National atid the Théatr 
rique, in the place of melodrama’ 
dogs, and spectacles of ‘the same’ éa’ 
subject for congratulation. The Dad'de'} 
pensier has already congratulated the’ ager 
on his taste in preferring works of ‘real eee 
importance, to the trashy productidtis" ofthe 
licentious school. mony is a 
With regard to the edy itself, thé tratisia- 
tors have ‘taken the Teeny of ‘altering’ it’‘in 
passages, and, as they think,’ of improving ‘up 
the last scene of the originat, Bana eager 
The curtain rises upon @scené ih” the paliice, 
where the King and Queen are seated upon fhéir 
thrones receiving the homage ‘of their subjects, 
and Hamlet's bony speech ‘is “the ‘@Seems, 
madam, nay, it is, I know not‘ sed Which 
occurs-later in the origital. "The: scé 
battlement comes next; but the poor’ 
poor ghost !) instead of éxciting'a ; 
and working upon the passions of the’ wultiénce, 
is literally ridiculous. He stalks tn; dt’ rather 
swaggers, for that will give SOS tan ‘his 
gait, with a jolly red face and mou: 8 of 
raven black; and though he attempts to put on a 
sepulchral tone of ‘voice ‘at ‘the® start, he. soon 
forgets himself, and launches* ott intd imnmis- 
takeable rant. The house’too ‘is not darkened ; 
indeed, the Ghost, contrary to all géné ¥e- 
ceived ideas of the habits of that a “a 
particular fancy for the foot-lighits;" #6" that’ t 
effect which is produced in, England,’ 
at Sadler’s Wells under Phelps's* 
is here entirely lost. They ‘have; Hawt 
their best ; they have copied the arra pa 
the English company that Macready b¥bt 
with him to Paris a few back. “Ag 
the last scene, the Ghost makes? his ‘Hppe 
after Hamlet has stabbed Laertes, oo 
has swallowed the deadly draught. 
to Laertes, and, after blaniing him’ 
of conduct, holds his eon 
orders him to die; he r 3 
formance in the case of th 
spectively, and is then stalkin y 
of steps, when Hanilet calls to hith to § 
has anything to say to-him’ before te 
the ponderous and marble jaws 
whereupon the Ghosé turns to x 
— Thou shalt live ”—and fhe turtai 
On the whole the’ piecé ‘is’‘c bf 
scenery throughout is good, and the 
of Ophelia is very pict uel Charatt 
that seemed to be best understéotl Was Hig 
Polonius, which was played with g608 coitt 
spirit. Ophelia, also, deserves’ come 
and Hamlet must not bé “des 
the difficulty of the character; thi } Cat 
agree with some of the French’ 5 WHO Baw 
in him something superior to ‘both Kemble 
Macready. The part was, ‘we’ ive, “offered 
Frederic Lemaitre, who would’ have played 
better than any artist of the present ‘aay;"b 
he declined it on account of his age."°/'**" °°: 
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: ; Copenhagen, Dec, 28th, 1847. 
DeAr Sm :—I had intended to haye closed my 
few communications during the present year with 
a ‘variety. of news from the north ;, T'ath, how- 
,ever, sorry to say, that there is nothing mowing 
‘in ‘that shape, except it_be the Northern-Jights, 
not those of science, but the. Nordiys, as the 
Aurora Borealis is here called, and which has 
‘been Ree pelant during the past week, illumi- 
nihg the heavens to a great extent; a sign, itis 
| said, of a very severe winter, though ag yet we 
have not felt any effects of a change in the 





season, which is usual about this time, 
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world there is little worth 
the few journals there are here, 
y;with.advertisements of new books, which 
are, however,,chiefly ;importations from that 
7 making part of the globe—Germany, some 
“ .France, and translations from English 
. au Bulwer and.Dickens being the favour- 
_ ites., An, excellent translation of Shakspere’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Goethe’s Gotz von 
erlichingen, and Reineke Fuchs, has just been 
ublished in .one volume, ‘qr the pes. of that 
master, poet ceger, Amongst the origi- 
nal ; uctions of the season, H, C. hehenen's 
Ahprnesis, dramatic poem, deserves mention as 
ong of his. best poetical works, and has been well 
“received bythe public here, who consider him 
“a far better poet than novelist, though all admit 
that.as a.writer of moral stories (Eventyr), he is 
te 


xongst.the deaths that have been recorded 

r @ past week, is that of Finn Magnusen, 
whose name, as one of the greatest archeologists 
, is well known in Europe; was 

earned in the old Icelandic literature, and the 
general literature of Scandinavia, where he was 
ry of several learned societies. He had 


_a Amy the d i 


2 a weak state of health for some time, 
died on Friday evening, the 24th December, 
66th year. 


en 
in 
; NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
"Madame States ye on ium on - satel 
deceased sister of the King of the French, whic 
ared.in the Journal des Debats, is attributed 
4 


. Guizot. 
. Dumas, it is told us, has disappeared from 
his magnificent chateau, at St; Germains, leaving 
no trace behind.” 

The Cholera, according to the latest accounts, 
continued its ravages in Constantinople. 
7 at. Valparaiso.—On the 8th of 
October a severe shock was felt, which lasted 
more than a minute. In Santiago it was still 
more powerful, and damaged several houses. 

ration extended over the whole extent of 

Chili, from the seacoast to Mendoza, on the other 
side of the Andes. 
-—Lhe Rey. David Trumbull, 


Pi 
En yee <a at Valparaiso, has started there 
.an. English, newspaper, called the “ Neighbor.” 
'’"@KETOHES OF SOCIETY, 

-afemntacsaie a JOHN HENNING. 
‘The ewshire Advertizer of last week has 
_ Bu an interesting account of this aged 
By | it. claims as a countryman. e 

career by executing medallions of 
men in Edinburgh, but in 1811 
then in his -first year) he came to London, 
“was introduced to Lord Elgin by his friend 
Murray, Esq , of Henderland, (brother 


to Lor ‘s acorn Reo, ustitiony Comts, 
” obtained permission o 
: Rear et See set eae draw- 


e with which he was quite 
i nd with which his name shall des- 








immortal 
the fol- 


which 

although he 

udy of Hebrew and Greek, 

he had attained the age 

ys an early riser, when we last 
in the habit of being seated at’ 


ula toes a world ‘nad leh, hi 


the arms of sleep ; thus, by diligent application, 
he has accomplished more in quantity and qua- 
lity in his department than any artist in Europe. 

‘His waving silvery locks give him a vener- 
able appearance, while his gait retains much of 
the springiness of youth.—How pleasant to sit 
spell-bound and hear him discourse of his most 
intimate friend, John Flaxman, ‘that jewel of 
artists,’ as he delights to call him—of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte—of his introduction to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by Campbell, the poet—of-his having 
often heard Mrs. Siddons pa te him Tom Law- 
rence—of the ‘gods of Greece,’ as ‘ nonentities,’ 
mere ‘ dolls,’ with a singularly droll effect, always 
omitting the vowel ¢ prefixed to the latter word 
(i-dol),—of the Elgin Marbles—or upon Biblical 
Criticism, which last subject is now his favourite 
theme. 

“ This fine old man is still among us, residing 
in London, Could not something be done for 
him? True, that night alone shows us the stars 
in their full radiance—but can they not be seen 
in the twilight too, if welook for them? Mr. 
Henning’s labours will one day be appreciated, 
Forbid that when he passes from among us, it 
should be said of this generation, that instead 
of bread they ‘gave him a stone’ (monument). 
Could not something now be done for him—not 
as charity—we repudiate the idea ! but as a 
merited and honourable acknowledgment of his 
services to Art?” 


THE GUIASKUITUS. 

A couple of Yankees, travelling south, run 
short of funds: they resolved themselves into a 
committee of ways and means for the purpose of 
effecting a raise. It was at length agreed that 
one of them was to personate a rare beast, for 
which they invented the name of the Guiaskui- 
tus, whilst the other was to act as showman— 
tell of his capture, qualities, &c. Accordingly, 
at the next village their bills were put up, 
stating that there would be a rare and interest- 
ing species of animated nature exhibited to the 
people of that town and vicinity that evening, 
at eight o’clock ; admittance 25 cents—children 
and servants half-price—as the worthies were 
determined to take advantage of the excitement 
that existed ahout shows in that country at that 
time. So accordingly, at the appointed time, 
there was a regular rush for admittance, where 
Jonathan,. the showman, gravely received the 
quarters and dimes, and politely bowed the visi- 
tors into a room, across which was stretched a 
stout rope with a curtain that did not quite 
reach the ground, behind which was placed 
Jonathan, the Guiaskuitus, with those big feet 
moving and flapping about, that to a less excited 
audience, would have looked more like the feet 
and hands of a live Yankee dressed in coon- 
skins. At length, the time for the commence- 
ment of the performance had arrived, and Jona- 
than, the showman, having stowed away a 
goodly quantity of the shining spoil into the big 
pockets of his Pepper and wd coat, ag wagson d 
8 up for the se of openi e per- 
tig Ladies and entlemen—‘The Guias- 
kuitus is not only remarkable for his ferocious 
appearance, but for the terrible tones of his 
voice, with which he makes his native wilds 
» when about to seize upon and carry 

off his unstispecting prey. He was captured 
upon the plains of the Penobscott, where he 
was found roving over the plains of the circum- 
acent hills of the Passamaquody; therefore, 
adies and gentlemen, before raising the curtain, 
I will stir him up a little with this sharp stick, 
to-give you a bag wt of his voice.. Jonathan 
ippeared—the beast gave a few premonitory 


a Fey and then waxing in rage, roared and 
gee 


ed “his chain like mad. When. curiosity 
excitement was wrought up to the very 
“pitch, Jonathan leaped out from’ be- 





the curtain, with terror in his looks, and 





trembling in_evyery limb, and exclaimed, “‘La- 
dies and gentlemen, save yourselves, the, Guies- 
kuitus is loose.’ Pell-mell, hurly-burky, faint- 
ing and screaming, the ified , tators 
rushed out, whilst Jonathan and the Guiaskui- 
tus retired the back way, and. for we 
know, are now enjoying the rewards of. their 
adventure on the circumjacent hills of the Pas- 
samaquody. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

EDMUND TYRRELD ARTIS, F.8.A., F.@.8, 
On the 24th of last month, after a'short illness, 
this well-known antiquary, while on @ visit to 
Doncaster, closed his labours and his life: Mr. 
Artis acquired his reputation as one of the first 
practical antiquaries of the day, by the publiea- 
tion, in 1823, of a series of coloured engravitigs 
in folio, sixty in number, entitled Roman Anti- 
quities : or, the Durobrioe of Antoninus identified, 
in a series of plates illustrative of the excavated 
remains of that Roman station in the parish of 
Castor, Northamptonshire. These plates are 
unique of their kind, and, while they exhibit the 
opulence, luxury, and taste of the Roman 
inhabitants of this picturesque leeality, as well 
as the extent to which, in its neighbourhood, 
they practised the useful arts, shew, also, the 
indomitable energy and verance with which 
Mr, Artis explored their subterranean remains 
over a circuit of forty miles, under cireumstanves 
of difficulty and occasional disco’ An 
instance of the latter may be cited in the i- 
tion made to his snveshantans in the vicinity of 
the church at Castor, where he was. forced »by 
the ecclesiastical authorities to discontinue,exca- 
vations which had just. divulged) some splendid 
tessellated pavements. The late Earl Fitz- 
william was a good patron to him, and liberally 
assisted him in publishing his work, while the 
Duke of Bedford, in a like spirit, encouraged 
his researches. With these noblemen must: be 
mentioned Lord Holland, who, in 1825, pro- 
posed Mr. Artis as a Fellow of the Societyof 
Antiquaries, and upon his election, paid his 
admission fees and the life composition. for 
annual r pezmants. We are not quite certain, tut 
we think the same nobleman introduced him,-in 
like manner, to the Geological Society. A p= | 
and hazardous personal exploration ofthe 
mines led to the publication of his Antedilupian 
Phytology, 4to.,'1838, It treats of the fossilremains 
of plants peculiar to the coal formation,of Bri- 
tain, (most of which were previously unknown) 
and is profusely illustrated with beautiful copper- 
a Mr.; Artis never evinced much sympathy 
or the Society of Antiquaries, but on the forma- 
tion of the British Archmological Association he 
joined its then thin ranks, as member of the 
central committee or couneil, and.entered warmly 
into its proceedings, ing almost. up to 
the period of his lamen: decease. con- 
tributed to the Canterbury nana an account 
of Roman sculptures, discov: by him_at Sib- 
son, and now in the Duke of Bedford’s splendid 
gallery, at Woburn Abbey. The i 
tion was ed by the committee to the 
Society of Antiquaries, and in the last volume of 
the Archeologia, most of the sculptures are en- 
graved, but, it is remarkable, that in the illus- 
trated paper, by Mr. Hartshorne, no mention.is 
made of Mr. Artis’s name. By the assistanceof 
ag ay ef) Peres, he comsinne ae researches 
in epth of the winter of 1846-7, dive ka: 
with his men in the wood until pte md 
of the weather caused his little band to desert, 
and forced him to postpone his researches, which 
were, notwi ing, productive of some suc- 
cess, and a report was furnished to the Archwo- 
logical Association, and i in its Journal, 
In conjunction with Mr, Roach Smith, a general 
account of his discoveries in Northam 
was being ; poowenen for the. Warwick ° 
but the alteration of the originally arranged 





time : ited the ‘completion of the 
models and plans for the illustration of 
. such an elaborate subject, and, in consequence, 
it was not brought forward, Mr. Artis had put 
forth a prospectus of a History of Castor and 
tts Environs, under the Romans, to which the 
names of a considerable number of subscribers 
had been obtained (to be dedicated to Earl Fitz- 
william), but, we fear, although the work was 
in hand, it is not sufficiently advanced to be com- 
oye by any of his surviving friends. It may 

doubted if, in this peculiar walk in the anti- 
quarian field of research, Mr, Artis has left his 
equal, and, therefore, it is to be regretted that 
his ture death will ive the public of 
the benefit of his valuable labours, He was, 
moreover, an excellent mechanician, a good 
naturalist, and clever artist ; to superior natural 
abilities he united frank and pleasing manners, 
_ anda kind-hearted and generous disposition. He 
was buried on the 31st ult., in the churchyard of 
Castor, which is situate in the centre of his chief 
field of research, and upon the site of some 
building of importance in the heart of the ancient 
Roman to 


wn. 

Dr. Crotch.—The death of Dr. Crotch, the 
musical professor of the University of Oxford, 
is announced in the obituary of the past week. 
He died suddenly whilst seated at a family din- 
ner with his son, the Rev. Master of the Gram- 
mar School, on the 29th ult., at Taunton, aged. 
72, Of his precocity in music many remarkable 
an are stated, and such was his genius 
that when only 22 years old he was elected to 
the Oxford Bo rg he has occupied half a 
century. 1 ‘was appointed Princi 
of the Royal Academy of Music, and was oe 
author of many fine and popular compositions, 
including the Oratorio of Palestine. He also 
wrote the Elements of Musical Composition and 
Thorough Bass and contributed largely in various 
sant the musical productions of the age, 

r. Nelson, the sculptor of the beautiful 
statue, “Venus Attiring,’”’ now exhibited in 
Manchester, died on Sunday last, in his 47th 
year. So states the Manchester Guardian, The 
sere as much admired when exhibited in 


y. 
_ Mr. E. W. Thomson; the artist, who had lon 
Yesided and Been wellknown in Paris, died os 
the 27th ult., aged 77. 


lv.) ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ODE' FOR, THE,.NEW YEAR.—1848, 
On, on, Time flies with stealthy wi 
ee i 
ewy morning roftly flings 
On the & 's eye her beam; 
And Fancy plies 
Her witcheries. 
Or, as the deep full river flows 
Without a rock to stay its force,— 
ur as it goes: 
x p= Piet. travels in its course; 
or it, nor cur! wave 
‘- Are*seen its Deane te lave: 
So ever ime, as silent as the grave. 
- Soyear successive follows year : 
And e’er the knell of one is toll’d, 
Hope, to man’s bosom ever dear, 
Pictures the coming rei 
Speaks of the flower-cinctur’d 
All smiling as they brin 








" éir‘aery dance they thread, 
By Faticy’s voice bewitching led, 
: They chant a hymn of prophecy, 
That, “ | wad piercing dart,” and gnawing foe, 
Shall never more imbitter Earth below. 
: Time undeceives ;— 
Yet still believes 
Frail man, wrapt up in thoughtless joy; 
Till fly the Syrens on the viewless wind, 
And clouds d the sky, but Hope remains behind. 
So year successive follows year, 
And glow anew warm sunny skies, 
‘Whose renovated radiance clear 
Tints ev’ry flower with rainbow dyes; 
While from each leafy copse the voice of gong, 
** an notes harmonious, floats along,” 
Proclaiming Summer's nigh ! 


She comes—her car on Zephyr’ s wings upborne ! 

And, as she lights on earth, the waking morn 
Breathes incénse to the sky. 

Love, Joy, aud Pleasure, as she wins her way, 

Sport round her rapa and graceful homage pay. 


w earth pr her prosperons reign, 
And grateful mortals join the far resounding strain. 


In matron guise, with tranquil measured gait, 
From richest fields of yellow waving corn 
Comes Autumn forth, queenlike !—upon her wait 
Maidens, and buxom youths and infants borne 
On the broad shoulders of their sires, who wear 
Chaplets of clust’ring hops, and spiky grain; 
Follow’d by troops of sturdy boys, who bear 
Baskets of swelling grapes; the laden wain 
Beneath its weight, 
A golden freight, 
Slow, creaking, closes in the scene, 
Joy reigns, and Heaven smiles serene. 
Hill, dale, and valley shout; the welkin rings, 
And hope exulting, ‘“‘ waves her radiant wings.” 
less of Winter’s threat’ning frown, 
Man smiles :—for now in city, town, 
Hamlet and villa, nay, even in Penury’s cell, 
Peace and Content, and full Abundance dwell : 
He dreams not of the frowns of Fate— 
That shadow oft our mortal state ; 
Nor learns, from former ills, the future to foretel. 


But who the ways of Providence can scan, 
When the dire fiat is pronounced to slay? 
While grateful prayers swell the breast of man 
Who tell why Sorrow’s clouds o’ercast the day ? 
Why comes Adversity, 
With pallid Sickness nigh; 
And in their train > 
Sorrow and Pain, 
And ruthless Death, o’erglutted with his prey? 
The mother by her infant’s cradle weeps; 
The child unconscious his dead mother calls; 
The hoary —— his last slumber sleeps ; 
Before the Mower’s scythe strong manhood falls : 
Low lie the proud, the mighty and the brave, 
And prince and beg, mingle ‘in the crave. 
Delusive Hope ! where hast thou fled? 
Art thou, too, number’d with the dead ? 
And only left behind Despondency, 
To aid the wail of Woe with her heart-rending sigh? 
Lo ! it is o’er, the sacrifice is paid, 
And Hope again exulting lifts her head! 
Shakes her ambrosial curls, and in the sky 
Sets her bright bow to cheer the mourner’s eye. 
Prophetic tells how halcyon days are near— 
Enchanting herald of this newborn year ! 
aa of heaven! thy blessing we implore 
TillTimeshall fold his wings,and grief be oe 





AN EMBLEM.—A LONELY CLOUD, 
*¢ Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


A lonely cloud, as eve began, 
Its quiet rest did take, 

As graceful as a sleeping swan 
Upon a moonlit lake : 

One star, companion of the west, 
Shone ’mid that cloudy sphere, 
Like hope, within a human breast, 

When sorrow darkens near! 


And Oh, methought, for all our woes 
A lesson here is given; _ 
Could man but thus his griefs repose 
Upon the breast of heaven— 
Look upward to that realm afar 
When worldly cares have birth, 
And rest his hope on God’s own star— 
And take his heart from earth |— 
CHARLES SWAIN. 








THE DRAMA. 


The Italian Operas.—The engagements for Her 
Majesty’s and Covent Garden theatres have 
been most sedulously pursued by the rival 
managements of Laney and Costa. The latter 
has, we hear, secured a number of the best 
orchestral players, whom Mr, Lumley incau- 
tiously disbanded at the close of last season; 
and will thus have a superb orchestra, about a 
hundred strong, to lead with his able baton. 
Mr. Balfe has gone to Paris to recruit, as best he 
may, the reduced ranks of his corps. . Jenny 
Lind, (a host,) Tadolini, a new Italian. Prima 
Tenore, Gardoni, and Lablache, are.declared to 
be engaged at Her Majesty’s theatre. At Covent 
Garden, Grisi, Alboni, Persiani, Castellan,Zoi 
Mario, Tamburini, Ronconi, and. (some..say) 
Reeves, if possible, are counted upon. es 
learn that Mr. H. Webster, (not Mr. Webster 
of the Haymarket, but the son and heir of Sir 





H, V. Webster,) has taken the theatre, from the 


lesseeship of whieh; as-well-as-from the brewery, 
Mr. Delafield retires. 

St. James’s.—With the utmost care-and aften- 
tion in every department, that could be béstowed 
on the production of a play, the Antigone of 
Sophocles, in its French dress, was brought out 
here on Wednesday last, and as each department 
was as nearly perfect as possible in its particular 
branch, the success was commensurate with the 
exertions that had been made to insure it.’ M. 
Jules Benedict conducted’a limited, but ay 
a most select orchestra, through the musi 
illustrations, by Mendelssohn, of the Greek 
poet; and most delightfully was he interpreted ; 
the German composer seeming to have entered 
into the full spirit of the Greek dramatist; the 
principal parts were admirably acted by M. 
Bocage, (Creon,) M. Fechter, (Hemon,) and 
Mme. Rabut Fechter, (Antigone, ) and the whole 
performance was a great treat. The chorus were 
well drilled, Mr.. Muir’s new. scene nicely 
painted, and everything in beautiful order. - 

Princess’s.—On Wednesday last, Sheridan 
Knowles’s play of the Hunchback was performed 
at this theatre, the parts of Julia and Sir Thomas 
Clifford being sustained by Mrs. Mowatt and 
Mr. Davenport, both from America, and both of 
high repute in their own country. We confess 
a partiality for a softer and more subdued style 
of stage representation than displayed by these 
new-comers, about whose enuneiation’ there 
is a hardness which, in rapid transitions of 
voiee, becomes painfully harsh and discordant. 
The lady is feminine and pretty, and acted with 
much discrimination; when she gets more 
acquainted with her colleagues, she will do 
better than on her first appearance, with whith 
we will not, however, find fault, as if not 
‘immensely successful,” as the ae et 
it, it was at least more than respectable. e 
part of Clifford does not afford many onpertan- 
ties for judging of an actor’s powers, but Mr. 
Davenport appeared to be well studied, and was 
gentlemanly though occasionally ing into 
the extremesof coldness and passion. Mfr. Cooper 
played Master Walter with great‘care, and: Miss 
Emmeline Montague was very as 
Helen ; indeed hers was the best performance 
in: the play. : a 

On Thursday a trifle called My Sister's Secret, 
was produced, and having the pedir ty 
good-natured Christmas audience, passed muster. 
It is avery slight affair, and hardly deserves 
this passing mention. : 

. Olympic.—We have rarely to record so suc- 
cessful a first appearance on the Me ite 
boards’ as that of Mr, G. V. Brooke at ‘this 
theatre on Monday last. To those who take an 
interest in dramatic affairs his name has long 
been familiar as one of the most promising 6f our 
Provincial actors, and it will be remembered that 
he was under-lined in the list of the co 
engaged at Lane, during Mr.. 
management; though, for some unex 
reason, he did not appear. The play on 


‘on 
was Othello. Mr. Brooke’s shy epg rt the 


y 


part is marked with great orig ; he has the 
good sense to rely upon himself, and with a voice 
capable of great depth, as well as softness, he 
gives all the finer differences, with which this 
character abounds, without labour, but with 
singular force. The Moor, as he displayed him, 
is of a noble nature, full of confiding tenderneés, 
until revenge takes possession of his mind and he 
is awakened to a sense of his supposed wings, 
and then he is stayed-by no consideration for 
himself, nor.any feeling of remorse or pity. In 
person Mr. Brooke is full of manly dignity, and 
with his fine voice, the terrible tumults of pas- 
sion seemed heaved from the soul; in his despair 
the thoughts of anguish were revealed in tones 
of the deepest woe. There can be no question 
of his success, for he is really far above the com- 





mon herd, and with all the natural advantages 
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of face, , and voice, has evidently applied 
himself diligently in perfecting himself in his 
arduous profession; he is not without many 
faults, but these may be overcome, and they are 
far outweighed by his abilities, which are very 
great, and. only r.quire careful and steaoy cul- 
tivation to.raise him to one of the highest places 
in histrionic fame. Mr. Stuart played Jago 
well, Mr. Holl made a decent Cassio, and Mrs. 
Brougham surprised us in the part of Emilia, 








VARIETIES. 

The Mortality of the Metropolis, we lament to 
see, was again greatly increased during the last 
week... Fine frosty weather, however, set in on 
Wednesday evening. Rapid and great changes 
of temperature, and rain and frost alternately 
haye since taken : which are very trying, 
especially to.aged persons and invalids. 

Two. Esquimaux have been brought to this 
country from the British Territories on the 
opposite side of Baffin’s Bay, by the Captain of 
a. Whaler, (Mr. Parker). They have been 
exhibited. and lectured upon in the Provinces, 
and a benevolent attempt is being made to 
excite. the »public sympathies on their behalf, 
and in favour of the Tribe to which they belong, 
which is represented as being plunged in the 
very depths of want and wretchedness. Only 
fire-arms, it is stated, are wanted to enable them 
to procure abundance of food ; and become as 
comfortable as the Esquimaux subjects of Den- 
mark in the same latitudes; who are provided 
and cared for by the Danish Government. The 
pair are a youthful married couple, of diminutive 
size; the husband seventeen, and the wife 
fifteen. 

Poor Man’s Guardian Society.—Statement of 
the number of persons to whom bread and soup 
have been su plied by the Poor Man’s Guardian 
Soiaty. 10 spavterreruere, during the week 
ending, the. anuary, ‘ 

Wg res "Women. Te Tapiles. Toi, 


aeee . 


wie 

ris 

84 

-. 81 

88 
2,147 
Of these families some are residing at Beth- 
nal-green, Kingsland-road, Old Gravel-lane, 
Borough, and other localities equally distant. 
The. di y. between the men and women, is 
accounted for by the fact that most of the 
women take the soup home in jugs to their 


tie Scottish. Hospital.—Professor Fer, ‘ 
the” = at. surgeon and anatomist, so highly 
pueda g's ollegp, nas been elected surgeon 
to great national charity, in the room of 
thelate Mr. Liston. We regret to see it stated 
pa si fands of this institution have not been 
sufficient to supply the claims upon its bene- 
volence, without the sale of £500 capital stock. 
Surely, the good feelings of Scotsmen will soon 
lead to the replenishing of this deficiency. 
lasgow, University —Mr. Mure, of Caldwell, 
M.P., was, on Tuesday, formally installed in 
his office of Lord Rector of the University of 
G ww, to which he was elected in the con- 
test with Lord John Russell, who filled the 
chair. only one year. 
mendment of the Building Act.—The pri- 
committee appointed by Lord Morpeth to 
consider the defects of the present Act, and to 
suggest remedies, are now completing their 
report, and, if rumours speaks truly, will advise 
(what we have always urged must be done), the 
" tion of Ve on new aot rather than 
Y patching e one. hether or not 
ta Gaeaanbest will act upon this advice, of 
course, femains to be seen.—The Builder. ; 
Fires in London during 1847.—On Saturday 
the official returns kept by the Fire Brigade of 





the fires that occur in the metropolis ne made 
up, exhibiting a frightful catalogue o senengre” 
tions—no fewer than 989 hhevng taken place 
during the past year. If the Government were 
to im a tax on constructions not fire-proof 
equal to half the cost of these fires,—which is a 
self-imposed tax,—the outcry would be great,— 
The Builder. 
ENIGMA. 

Decapita antiquus peperit quem Mantua vates 

Scripsit de reliquo, cui soboles Veneris, 

Viaceribus mihi subiatis, dedit omne relictum 

Quod donum vite postea finis erat. 

Non ego si caudam tollas, an vescerer, hesi 

Regis defuncto corpore magnamini, 

Integer, Hesperie decurro flumen in agros 

Montibus effusum : nominis ambigui. 
June. 1846. J.V. W. 

American Jokes at second-hand,—The last case 
of modesty is that of a lady who discarded her 
lover, a sea-captain, because, in speaking of one 
of his voyages, he said he hugged the shore. 
A Yankee captain once sang out in a squall to 

a raw hand, newly shipped on board his craft, 
“Let go that jib there! let go that jib.” “1 
ain't touching it,”’ said the down-easter. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 

T. Baker’s Railway Engineering, 8vo, cloth, 5s.— Rest 
in the Church, by the Author of From Oxford to Rome, 
fep. 6s. 6d.—The National Cyclopedia, Vol. III. sve, 
cloth, 5s.—James* Works, Vol. XV.; John Marston Hall, 
8vo, cloth, 8s.—Future and Fortitude, by Thomas Molter, 
12ino, cloth, 5s.—Dramatic Chapters, Poems, and Songs, 
by C. Swaine, 8vo, cloth, 15s.—Pitcairn’s Periect Peace, 
7th edit., 12mo, 2s. 6¢d.—Hand Book of Grecian Antiquities, 
edited by I. K. Arnold, lémo, cloth, 3s. 6d.—sacrea 
Memorials of Eminent Christians, by the Rev. H. Clis- 
sold, M.A., 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d.—Plain Sermons, Vol. [II., 
new edit., 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d.—Italy; Past and Present, by 
L. Mariotti, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, ll. 1s.—Preseut State and 
Prospects of Italy, by L. Mariotti, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.— 
Reason, Revelation, and Faith; Thoughts by a Ben 
Civilian, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6¢.—Sermons Preached at the 
Foundling Hospital, by the Rev. Geo. Croly, M.A., 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6¢d.— ‘The Lord of the Forest and his Vassals, 
square, cloth, 4s. 6¢.—Duchenier ; or, the Rivals of La 
Vendée, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6¢d.—The Christian Life, by R. 
Creswell, 12mo, cloth, 6s.—Sermons for Saints’ Days, by 
F. E. Paget, 12mo, cloth, 7s.—Punch, Vol. XI1Ii, 4to, 
cloth, 8s.—Decorative Painting of the Middle Ages, by 
E. L. Blackburn, imperial-4to, cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d.—Designs 
for Schools and School Houses, by H. E. Kendall, folio, 
2. 122. 6d., proofs 41. 14s. 6¢.—An Essay on Logic, by 
Robert Blakey, 2nd edit., l2mo, cloth, 5s.—An Essay on 
Moral Good and Evil, 8vo, cloth, 2nd edit., 8s.—A Descrip- 
tion of Volcanoes and Earthquakes, &c., by C. Daubeny, 
2nd edit., 8vo, Li. 1s.--Cheever’s Wanderings of a Pilgrim, 
and Lectures on Bunyan, in 1 vol. 12mo, 4s.—Cheever’s 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, new edit. 2s.—Rutherford’s 
Letters, 12mo, complete edit., 5s.—A Catechism for Sophs, 
by the Rev. H. M. Groyer, 12mo, cloth, 2s.—Willich’s 
German Grammar, 2nd edit., 12mo, 6s. 6d.—On the Nature 
and Elements of the External World, 8vo, 10s.—Mayne’s 
Pocket Dispensary, 12imo, cloth, 7s. 6¢,—Howitt’s Journal, 
Vol. II, 8vo, 4s. 64.—Pulpit, Vol, LII., 7s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

2 In order not to disappoint our Readers with the 
continued Reviews of dard publicati and yet keep 
pace with the present numerous and interesting issues from 
the Press, we have (with the exception of the voyage of the 
Samarang alone) devoted an extra half-sheet to fulfil these 
objects, according to the assurances given iu our last two 
Nos. We take the opportunity of repeating that the 
Volume for 1847, containing original matter equal to 
20 Octavo Volumes, is ready for delivery, as well as back 
Nos. and Monthly Parts to complete sets for the library, 
where any may have accidentally been missed or lost, 

‘We will endeavour to answer X X’s question in our next. 

The line “ a fellow feeling makes us wondious kind” is 
in, Gay's Fables, 

Received Miss 0’ Keeffe’s Letter ; aso Letter from Purse 
Bridge ; to-both of which we shall give our attention, - 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY 
GRAND - OPERA. 


LANE, 


FIBST NIGHT OF LINDA OF CHAMOUNY. 
‘hg MORROW, MONDAY, January 10th, Her Majesty's 

Servants will perform for the First time, Donizarti’s 
Opera, entitled, 


“LINDA OF CHAMOUNY.” 
The principal characters will be sustained by 
nian Mr. J. _, ath 
is first appearance on the English Stage.) 
c Te. GREGG, < ™ 
(His first appearance on the English Stage.) 
Mr, SANTIAG 


(His firet appearance on the English Stage) 
Miss. MIRAN, 
And Mrs, J. LEA, 
(Her first appearance on the English Stage,) 
The Orchestra conducted by Mons. Hector BERLioz, — 


After which the New Christmas Pantomime, called, 
“FRIAR RUSH, OR HARLEQUIN AND 
KING GOLD.” 


Oh TUESDAY, 
“THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR,” 
Principal Characters, by Mapame DORUS GRAS, Mr, 
REEVES, Mr. WHITWORTH, aud Mr. WEISS, 


WEDNESDAY, 
“THE MAID OF HONOUR,” 
PANTOMIME. 


((HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE:~— 
MONSEIUR HECTOR BERLIOZ has the honour'to 
state, that his FIRST GRAND CONCERT in this Country 
will take place in the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, on 
Monday, Feb. 7th, 1848. Full particulars will be duly 
announced. 


GRISI as NORMA, Jenny Lind in the character 
of the Figlia del Reggimento, ward the Sixth, the benevolent 
Pope Pius Ix, Henry V fc, avd James 1, Heroes 
Gough, the whole in new and magnificent 
present season. m 11 till dusk, night. 
Admission Is. Napoleon Room, 6d.—Madame TUSSAUD and 
SONS, Bazaar, Baker Street. “This is one of the best exhibitions 
in the metropolis.”"—Zhe Times. . 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRI-. - 

TAIN, Albemarle Street.—CANDIDATES for the FULLER- 

IAN = bie of FESEOLOGY, Pe Ti a gs a to 
in Ww 0 » On or ore . 

ben 1848 OHN BARLOW, M-A.Sec H-L 


HORNSE’S 


WEST END 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


And General Mewspaper Office, 
19, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
EAST SIDE, NEAR BURFORD’S PANORAMA, 
LOWEST TERMS AND BEST SUPPLY OF WORKS 
_ -IN LONDON. 


and the 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM. 
£4 for 12 Volumes in Town, 20 in the Country. 
£3 for 8 ditto ditto I2 ditto 
Subscribers of £2 2s. per Annum; £1 6 half 
Quarter; 7s. 6d. per Month ; 28. a. per Weel gt entitled by ew 





SECOND CLASS. 

a al Annum ; 16s. per Half-Year; 103. 64. per Quarter; 6s. per 

oth. 

NEW WORKS ON THE DAY OF PUBLICATION Is. PER SET; 

Subscribers have the privilege of selecting annually from the re- 
dundant copies of New Publications provided for this Library, any 
works they may desire, at very reduced prices; they are also 
furnished with boxes adapted to the supplies, and Library Cata- 


me, without ane. 
« Library con the complete Works of Scott, James, 
Bulwer, D’Israeli, Bl , Mrs. Gore, Diekeng, &c., &c. 
10,000 volumes of the most pop Authors. 


NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENT. 

Advertisemente, Paragra Notices of Births, Marriages, and 

Dates, newton ta ony of tee’ ndon with accuracy 

and dispatch. Parties advertising may have their communications 
addresssed to this offic: 


Ne are forwarded 
town, as soon as published. witevee coach, 
m. 





. complete. 
Newspapers Lent to Read from seven in the morning till nine in the 
evening. 


WRITING PAPERS AND STATIONERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
Horne’s West End Library, 19, Leicester Square. 
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46 : THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


REDUCED RATES FOR TERM POLICIES 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


a Esq. 
Mow 
James P, view, Big Andrew Beinn Dmg Esq. 


JN, addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, 
subject Gout, this, Harare, and other Disease, on the Pay 


eereing Assurances on invalid Teves ccuanieds wit with ie pid of 


‘Pastz or Paswrume ron Assvnmo £100 ow 4 Heatrur Lire. 
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olicies are lives of Persons in 


Etionel Anmusnes tam be effected with this Society, 
sta = of Every Aor. = 


BONUSES. 


first Divisions averaged £22 cent. on the Premitt 
Der, averaged eet ce acy Bonus, declared — 
nt. : 


a. 


Tablnot Rate wpa nae last Report), can be obtained of 
INCKARD, t retary, 
ORR. 99, Great Russell-street it, Bloomsbury, Lond on. 





SALE BY AUCTION, 


, in choice condition ; a colleetion of Medical and 
, the property of tie late Jomx Monon, Esq 


purricn awe SIMPSON, (successors to 
a. Fret cuz), eers of Li’ Property, will 

Guction, at their G Ty 191, Pi iy, gi WEDNESDAY, 

ANUARY 12th, and 3 days, atc gsoue ° Tiny 3 most 

of Vanvasen Boos iat clames of Theolog heolog 

tare, many o¢ 7, the fine Ars, books of Print and general _ 

; @ it rs 

sale} fanall, Library of ‘Medical and’ Baryical Works May’ S 

sa Rs A the sale. Catalogues will be sent on 





THE GREATEST CURES 
OF ANY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 





EP. J. J. DENT, by distinct ee 

and clock maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince ete 

and HIM the Emperor of Russia, pn d his 
WATCHES and soem 


rtments. 
dials, and jewelled in four hol 
enamel dials, 0 gs. ; youths’ 
fe silver lever watches, ewelled 
E. J. NT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur % 3 
Exchange Area). 


A of strand, 





T? VISITORS TO THE 0 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
to the cade Academy, No. 3 Old Jewry, beg to 

Boility, ‘Ge mtry, and Artists, pv Bae ue to 

ve Consignments of i of Fine Arts, B all 

of the ~ hag mn og? th ™m House, &e. 5 

they undertake the Shipment iEifects to all parts of the 


wi 
s of their - peer geeagevor lyr and every information, may 
be had on application at their Office as above. eons in Paris of 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established up- 
wards of 50 years), Packer and Custom House Agent to the French 
courtand tothe 1 usée Royale. 





Heme retoe PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
a realised iu practice all the promised beneficial effects on 

tions and eruptive affections crine cuticle. The ‘‘ Cosseri0 
Paraouine Soar,” for the habitual =e e of the toilet, is found to 

an on 
most delicate skin; or in the nursery for i infants. The‘ PutaoLixs 
Saavino Soar” is peculiarly bland dad balsamic, allaying the irri- 
ae ye feltin the employment of on enters alkaline c tions = 
paw 


« Dacaveant Soap,” is prepared for inveterate > cecloatnr al affections 
oflong endings oat, | from experience in several public — 
where it has oe in washing children’s heads, 

proved an efficient specitic for, and a compicte ete aaa 
the troublesome Gare ee as ringworm. ye 


The angry 4 pri 
all classes; pooh: with oe Sea in aa linen aher 
Infectious. diseases; indeed, the use of i ats in many cases of 
typhus and other antidote. 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TV HER MAJESTY, 
13 anp 13, Ticuseanz Stazst, Reosnt’s QuaDRaxt. 

















SCIENTIFIC TRAINING SCHOOL, HOD- 
DESDEN, HERTS.—This institution, as a School of Science, is 
complete in every department, and to those destined for =~ Military 
for the Colonies, for mining, for 
turing, it will be found to combine every essential at ueoas oue half 
oe usual cost. The term commences on the 2%h of January. For 
full particulars, application may be made to the Head Master, at the 
institution, personally or by letter. 








SO rEsoe, WER TRAINING SCHOOL, HOD- 
Nome oy HERTs., Established for General and Scientific Edu- 
ation, The course embraces the Classics, Mathematics, Modern and 
Oriental nae 3, Natural aod led Saves dee ZL Mechanics, 
Botany, G eee ing and Drain- 
ing i in the fie ysis im the laboratory, 
Practical Agric ae oe a ectures on the Breeds, 

Mavagement, aud Diseases of Cat tle. 
i 'y for ulente intended ~ 


the civil and military colleges is g ‘The te: 

the 20th of January. A tion for the etutiesien | of pupils to es 

addressed to the Head Master, of whom any information may be ob- 
tuined personally or by letter. 











To BOOK BUYERS, Book Soin, &c.—On Wednesday, th: 
con 1848, and every alterna yednesday, in petal aa 
16 pages, columns, closely but po dah a printed, price 
THE B CRITICAL REGISTER and BOOK 
’s MANUAL, Containing Extracts from all the Literary 
Reviews (in the Landon Newspapers, Magazines dc., of established 


under tide of 
iven in each number, and a Index 
each volume. Oftice, i, Crane -court, Fleet-street, London 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
THE HAMPDEN CONTROVERSY. 
On Saturday, in 8vo, price 4s. 6d. boards. 
ANP IMPARTIAL HISTORY of the HAMP- 
EN CONTROVERSY, from its COMMENCEMENT. in 1832 
to the PRESENT THM. With “Extracts sh the tendency of 
Lectures” delivered by Dr. Ham jen, and Copies of 
ase Documents that have appeared on ect. = 
HENRY CHRISIMAS, MAL ¥.B.8., F.S.A., 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





MR. FARR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Early in January will be published, 
| are00 COLLEGIATE, SCHOOL, and FAMILY 
vent tath Year of the Reign of Gusen Victoria; containing a Nerre; 
tive of Civil and Military e 
a Goverumens y iam, Commence, 
Histor. “by EDWARD YAR Yael e “Ea F.8A., Author of A Son 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THI6 DAY. 


0 BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW NOVELS, 


—— 
I. 


LEONORA, 
A LOVE STORY. 
3 Vols. 

“ One of the most beautiful books of ite kind we ever remember 
having met with. This very charming tale cannot fail to excite « 
most powerful interest.” — Sun. 

II, 


JAMES THE SECOND. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Edited by W. H. AINSWORTH, YEsq. 
3 Vols. with illustrations. 


Ill, 

TOWN and COUNTRY. 
OH, THE DAYS OF THE REGENCY. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE. 

3 Vols. 

‘Iv. 


. 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


Forming the New Volume of “COLBURN’S STANDARD 
* NOVELS.” Bound and illustrated. 


—— 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Groat Marlborough Street. 





BLACKWOOD’ 8 MAGAZINE, 
CCCLXXXVIL Price, ds. 


CONTENTS FOR pent 


1. Thirty Years of Liberal Legislation—2. Something like a 
Coun! use—¥. Evenings at Sea; No. 3, Mo SahgeeS Fe 
N ere lermoul Aine pos sabe ot heseste= 6. A 

hi 7.8 

Night's Peril— w a. 4 
Nuvo; Sf piackwood and Cetin ba Aasetios. 

William Black wood and Son, Edinburgh and London. 





Two Volumes, post 8vo, with a Portrait, price £1 Is. 


BS8AX¥s and PA TALES, by the late JOHN 
STERLING. and Eiited, with a Sketch of the 


Author's Life. 
By JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., Rector of Hurstmonceus 
London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. . 





(THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY’S SECOND 


PUBLICATION (for 1847), Nemely— 


SELECT LEITERS of COLUMBUS, with 


The OBSERVATIONS of SIR RICHARD 
HAWKING, Kat., in his Yorags inte the South Sea in 1593, edited 
We aaciaty ta é. % a le BETHUNE, B.N., was issued by 

vrs rom sD ‘Works are in the Press: 

The DISCOVERIE of. the EMPIRE of 
—- by SIR WALTER RALEIGH, with Original Documents, 

by Sir ROBERT SCHOMBURGK. 

“The EAST INDIA VOYAGE of Sir RS 
NEY moc. From the rare edition of 1606, edited by BOL’ 
agra! ite = 

ying a Guinea tan me every 

work ork laued by te Back a a pctibed 0 7 those 
Names and received by the Society's Dashes, 
Mesers. et See wae by by the iit er tod Co, 
6, ere satu tae See 9, Great Ne’ lewport 


N.B. The Subscription is payable in Pies ties 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








—— 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXII. 
is Published THIS DA 
Ler t : 
. LAST YEARS of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the CHANCELLORS. 2nd 


and 8rd Series. 
MEMOIRS OF VISCOUNTHSS BUNDON. 
LIPS OF ELIZABETH FRY. 
. BRODERIP’S ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
. LODGING HOUSES for the POOR. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


This Day 46 Pablisiéd, vith Mapéiand Plates, Svo, 12s. each. 


Seon ee 


Series. ay gnu 


JOHN MUGRAY, ALBEMARLE STREBT. 


TRANSACTIONS « of the ROYAL SOCIETY 
the UNITED 


KINGDOM. Vols. I. @ II. 





Day is Published, 8vo, 6s. 
ro HS ‘DISCIPLINE of AMERICA. 


.o « By Emanous C. Guar, Esq. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





TO MANAGERS OF BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &e. 


\ ©. MhisDay-is Publistied, 16 pp., 8vo. 

A LIST of WORKS in‘'GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE, Lately Published by Mr. Munnar. 
Classified and Arranged. 
CONTAINING 
Classical and School Books 
Art, Science, and Medieine 
Natural History, 5 ig, &e. 

Se gage By 
Instruction and Amusement Home and Colonial Library. 

*.° This List will be sent by Post, on application. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


y and Memoirs 
i Travels - 
for Travellers 











of LORD 8: ith Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


ee of LORD SIDMOUTH ; comprising his 


ConaesPonvENce with the Pourricat Cushscrsne of His Toss. 
the DEAN of NOK WICH. 


«'Phis work contains letters from the following : 
Deke Tore - 
Prince 


lizabeth. 
} ema of Orange. 








John Murray, Albemarie Street. 





Now Ready, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 9s. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE at the CAPE 


HOPE ; with wane on 73 Natural History and Native 
Tribes. By By 0. J.P. BUNBURY, F 


JOHN MURRAY, pra Street. 





REW WORK BY AUTHOR OF PHILIP YAN ARTEVELDE. 


Now Ready, Post 8yo, 6s,, 4 
“NOTES FROM LIFE: in Sx Essays, By 
“*" HENRY TAYLOR, Author of Putte Vax Anrevatpz, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Da 





ww Ready, Post Svo, 12s., 


Hann. BOOK of the SPANISH and FRENCH | 


SCHOOLS of PAINTING. By SIR EDMUND. HEAD, Bart. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


the Morpeth Ohurek Instit 


i ep ae 


In the Press, and Preparing for 


(THIRD 


Wericut, Bookseller to the Queen 


NOW READY, PRICE 18s., 


GE BSR T 


VOLUME I. 


8vo. BOARDS. 


PAPE R §, 


Printed from the originals in the possession of Her Majesty, at Windsor Castle, and containing Bishop 
Atterbury’s Correspondence with the Chevalier De 8t. George. 


Publication early in the Month, 


WRIGHT'S SUPPLEMENT TO THE PEERAGE. 


OF 1847, 


YEAR.) 


Being a Concise and Comprehensive Record of all Changes and Occurrences in the Families of the Nobility, 
during the past year, and intended to form a Companion to all former Peerages. 


Price 5s., Royal 8vo., Cloth, 


and Royal Family, 60, Pall Mall. 





Published by CHARLES KNIGHT, No. 90, Fleet Street. 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC of the SOCIETY 
for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, for 188, 
~~ Information, corrected up to November 1 


Also, 
The COMPANION to the ALMANAC for 


1848. Price Half-a wn sewed; or very neatly and strongly bound 
in cloth, with the BRITISH ALMANAC, Four +4 ur Shillings. ‘ad 


CONTENTS :— 


Abstracts of Public Documents 
—Chronicle of Session—Private 
Bills — Public Improvements, 
with Woodcut Lbustrations o! 
New Buildings — Chronicle of 





uses. , sis—Nocrology of 147. 
Paat Il.—Abstracts of Acts.— “ » 
London: Cuantzs Knionr, 90, Fleet Street. 





In 12mo, price 8s. 6d. (with 70 Portraits Engraved on Wood), 
Mixes onan of the LAST DAYS of EMI- 
aa “CHRISTIANS in Communion with the Church of 
By the Rev. HENRY CLISSOLD, M.A., 
Minister of Stockwell, laniet, a Rector of Chelmondiston, 
iOlLK. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





NEW HANDBOOK OF GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
T= pt DBOOR ot GRECIAN ANTI. 
y JESEN. Translated the Rev. 
R. s PAUL. late Fellow of Exeter ted with 
Tecan aiaecee 0 Se ker, fk, AMNOLD/ M.A, Hero 
In the press (uniformly printed), 
The HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 


Rivingtons, 8t. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





This Day is Published, Price One Shilling, 
Hieron for the ARRANGEMENT of LOCAL 
rou ONL every Department of Parochialand Rural 


on ty EDWARD STANLEY, D.D., Bishop of Norwich. 
Second Edition. 

London: is Hatches’ and Son gg = 2 ; Rivii , St. Pauls 

Churchyard, and Waterloo +» *~ Norwich: Fletcher, C. 

Muskett, and Jarrolds. 





Just Published, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


REMARKS ON THE MEDIGVAL 

WRITERS OF ENGLISH HISTORY ; intended as a Popular 
Sketch of the Advan and Pleasures derivable from Monastic 
mace of a Paper lately read before 


By WILLIAM SIDNEY GIBSON, Esq. 
Also, recently by the same Author, 





- 


A HISTORY OF THE MONASTERY OF 


TYNEMOUTH. 2 vols., Royal 4to, with many Dluminations. 
ice £6 6s, Half Morocco, uncut. 


W. Pickering, 177, Piecadilly. 


rg SAMARANG 
the Coasts of Borneo, Celebes, and the So0l00 


AN ELEGANT BOTANICAL GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, in One Vol. — cloth, gilt, 7s. plain, 10s. 64. 


POFULAR FIELD BOTANY of the British 


Le ei uty species neatly executed in Litho- 
graphy: By y AGNES C Author of “ Conchology.”” 
Reeve, patteek ine tah Reeve, King Wiliam Street, Strand. 





rneo and Labuan 
(Under the Authority of the prone Commissioners sof the'Admiralty. ) 


Nearly ready, in two volumes, medium | medium 8vo, with Charts, Plates, and 
NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of ‘HLM. S. 

during the Years 1643—46, — Surveying 

ippine, Bata- 


nese, and the Meia- -co-shimah *Groups, Korea, Loo-chioo, Quelpart 
, and other Islands of the Blue and Yellow ; accompanied 


Japan 

b 7 brief Vocab' ae the be Faint 

BY APTAIN SIR D pebouui ¢ cB. FRA, FOS8., 
Petes of th 


With a Popular Summary of the Natur mag | of the Countries 
visited. By Antuvur Apaus, Assistant Surgeon, R.N. 


London: Reeve, Benham, and Feary King William Street, Strand 





DR. CROLY’S SERMONS. 
Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 10s. 64. cloth, 
SERMONS preached in the Chapel of the 
bog bees! pag i with others preached in St. Ste- 


phen albroo By the Rev. Gronor Crorx, LL. 
Rector or St. Stephen's Walbreok, and St. Benet’s. 


London : Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





A LIFE POLICY PERTINACIOUSLY DISPUTED. 
Second Edition, price Sixpence, 


THE RISKS of LIFE ASSURANCE; Sug- 


tome by a History of the Case of Gracn v. Incatt, in which 
the riai Life Assurance Company, by the. Verdicts of three 
Poe uries, was defeated in an attempt to evade Payment'cf a 


London: Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 





Foolscap 8yvo, price 5s. 

[THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY ; or, The True 

my Bala ELIZABETH of HUNGARY, avine of Thu- 
Le K. int 2 the Romish Calendar. Ry KIN 


m., M. Restor of Eversey, With a Prete, the Rev. 
Fb. MAUIICH, Me M.A., Professor of Theology in King's College 


London : J. W. Parker, West Strand. 





MR, BUCKINGHAM’S NEW WORK. 


BELGIUM, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, 
AND HULLAND. 
An Autumnal Tour. By J.S. Bucniwenam, Esq. In two — 
Octavo Volumes, with ten Quarto Steel Engravings, 
Siews of —= of —_ Js - ncipal Cities visited, from the pencil of 
JaRTLETT. th, eae lettered, ame 28s. 
jamin wid fig pawns 1 mey Fisher, Son, 4 


London ; and 
d of all Bookeelle ay 





THE HISTORY of the COLLEGE cf ALL 
SAINTS, MAIDSTONE. By the Rey. BEALE POSTE, B.0.L. 


Royal 8vo, price 9s. 
Tom don ty Piyiittaker and Co., Ave-Maria Lame. Maidstone: 





Smith, Week dtreet. 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &ei 








NEW WORKS. 


BORNEO and the EAST INDIAN ARCHI- 
‘ PELAGO. By ‘FRANK S. MARRYAT. Imperial 800; numerous 
Dhastrations, 31s. 6d. 


11. 4 
Col. Sir T. MITCHELL’S EXPEDITION 
Sato the INTERIOR of TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. rene Se: 
III. 
H. SMITH’S RESIDENCE IN 


IRELAN RING THE FAMINE AND PUBLIC WORKS. 
4 bu Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Iv, 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH On the SUCCESSION to 
PROPERTY VACANT by DEATH. @v0, 6s: 64. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH?S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. New Edition. oe a. 


HUMBOLDT’S COsMos. ‘The ‘authorized 
Translation, under COL. SABINE’S superintendence. Il. 
Parte I. and IL. 5s. 
vil. 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 6vo, with 1,000 Wood Engravings, 52s. 6d. 
Vill. 
LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to 
the EDINBURGH REVIEW. New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


The Rev. SYDNEY. SMITH’S WORKS. 
New Edition. 3 vols. 80, with Portrait, 36s. 


-Mr. MA AULA T'S CRITICAL, and HIS- 
TORIOAL New Edition. 3 vols. 8yo, 


Mrs. 8. C, HALL’S ‘ MIDSUMMER EVE: 
& Pairy Tale of Love.’ Timm: 


The GOOD SHUNAMMITE. In illumi- 
nated printing. Square feap. 8vo, carved binding, 21s. ; morocco, 30¢. 
XIll. 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. In illu- 
minated printing. Square feap. 8v0, carved covers, 2ls. ; aaa ~1 


xIv. 


roaDY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. Some} mone 


. Feap. 4to, 18s. ; ater oer 


SAVINDROOG ; or, ¢ " the QUEEN of the 
JUNGLE. By Capt:RAFTER. 3 vols. post 6vo, Bis. 6d. 


._ Miss COSTELLO'S ‘SPECIMEN S of PER- 
SIAN POETRY.— The ROSE-GARDEN of PERSIA.’ Long 8vo, 
16s. ; morocco, 31s. 64. 

xvi. 
SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete in One Volume. 8vo, Portrait, &c., 21s. ; morocco, 42s. 
XVIII. 
SIGHTS IN ITALY. » By WILLIAM 
GARDINER, Author of ‘ Sacred Melodies.’ 8v0, with Music, 160. 
xx, 
REST in in the 3 yr we? the Author 
of ‘ From to Rome.’ 
xx. 


The. TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. By 
SAMUEL MAUNDER. New Edition. cap. 800, 10s. ; bound, 12s, 


= 
The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
BURY. 2) SAMUEL MAUNDER. New Raition. Feap. ro, 


XXII. 
The BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. By 
SAMUEL MAUNDER. New Edition. Feap. 800, 10s.; bound, 12s 
XXII. 


The TREASURY of HISTORY, By|¥ 
BAMUEL MAUNDER. New Edition. Feap. 8ro, 10s. ; bound, 128. 


The PRIZE CARTOONS. 
_ lerge folio. Prints, £6 5s.; Proofs, £8 8¢. 


11 Engravings, 


London; Longman, Brown, 


GREEN, AND 
Lonemans, 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
New Publications, 
1 
OUR STREET. 


10 Pio M.A. Akay Author <. “Mrs, Pencine’s Bary.” With 
Price 5s. Plain, and 7s. 6d. Coloured, 

“*1f ever there was a man whose writing ae Tee talk alking, that man 
is Mr. Michael Ange'o Titmarsh. -And good talking too, understand ; 
the best bal meee - ok its way; genial, ever, clear-headed, good-hearted 

gossip.”—Morning Chr onicle. 


4. 
Mark Wilton the Merchant's Clerk 


4 Ten. RA day age 4 B. Tavuwa, Anther of “ Ruconps oF 
Goop M ” &e. Tihustrations on Wood. Une volume, 
small bro, | ts. (new ready. - 


3. 
Shakespeare Proverbs ; 


the Wise Saws of our Wier. Fost qelected inte Med 
Instance. By wank Gowpax "Ota: Elegant! tly printed ino 
pocket volume, 4s. 


4. 


Charles Boner’s Book. 


FA sseoe Illustrations from Pe Pocel. Small 
» Oe 


5. 


The Three Paths. 


A Story for Young People. Julia Kavanagh. With Ilustra- 
tions. Af —— $a My = 


6. 
The Bachelor of the Albany. 


Se a ge 
“ nm co! tha 5 
h is irresistible.” —Dublin University Ma sapere 0 of 


a 
Wayfaring Sketches 


IN’ THE GREEKS AND TURKS, AND ON THE 
SHORES @ OF m3 DARURe By a Seven Years’ Resident 
Bee fall of grace, Bw cetness, and variety.’ '—Morning Chronicle, 


8. 

The Third Edition of Captain 
Keppel'’s Expedition to Borneo. 
With ——_ —_ =—s Journal ape | a he Pps? 

2 yols., Svo, 328. 
« An important book upon an important subject.”—Zimes, 
9. 





THE CHEAP EDITION OF 
The Pickwick Papers. 


es Dicesns. With a Frontispiec 
Te CO lana, RS ithe ee | ee 


10. 
The Country Year Book. 


Winter. Tmowas Mutan, | Containing Wood’ ana t 
printed in Cotours. Morocco, gilt, price Las. rie 


ll. 


Mrs. Perkins’s Ball; 
With 23 Plates. By Mx. M.A. Titmansm. Price 7s. 6d.; or, with 
the Plates coloured, 10s. 6d. 


12. 
Little Poéms for Little People. 


By M. 8. C. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. In small 
square Svo, price 3s. 


_ Onmarman axp Hast, 106, Brean. 


Summer—Autumn and | ¢; 
large Designs, 





New Burlington Street, Jan. 8, 1848. 


ME. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH THIS 
MONTH, 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 


THE HISTORY OF AURICULAR CON. 
SORSIDERED AMON GONG PANCTENT. A aN SS 8. 


sanction, by C. Cocxs, aL ee ey 
. Ir 


SWITZERLAND IN 1847: WITH AN 


ACCOUNT. OF ITS GONDITION BEFORE THE WAR. By 
T. Mvocr. Edited by Mas. Percy Sinnart. 2 vols. post Svo. 


im. 


FIVE YEARS IN CHINA; FROM 3942 
TO 187, WITH AN ACCOUNT OP THE OCCUPATION OF 
ISLAND OF LABUAN AND. THE ISLAND OF BORN 
HER MAJESTY’S FORCES. By Carr. Foasss,R.N. 8yo. With 


Ivy. 


RAMBLES IN THE ROMANTIC PARTS 
boy Bans ‘the Author sy Cuantss 


v. 


MRS. HOWITT’S NEW NOVEL, ‘THE 
PEASANT AND HIS LANDLORD. 2 vols., post 8vo 


(ee 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


I. 
” Dedicated to his Highness the Rajah Brooke. " 


SARAWAK; ITS INHABITANTS AND 
ERO Cree By Hvexn Low, Esq., Private Soci to 
H. H. the Rajah Brooke. 8yo. With numerous Plates. 14s. 


It. 
TRAVELS IN THE GREAT DESERT 


OF SAHARA IN =. Ricuarpsox, (the cele 
brated Traveller te nilanthropla Ma vols. 8v0., with numerous 
Illustrations and Ma; 

ye 


a 


ti, 


MR. WARRENNE, «THE MEDICAL 
pesca: By the Avrnon of “ Manoaner Caren? &c. 


Iv. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF SIR SIDN . By Jour Bannow, Esq, F. 
2 vols. 8yo, ih Portealts, ae. 28s. 


¥, 
LETTERS FROM THE DANUBE. By the 


Author of “ Gisziia,” ‘‘ Suconp Loys,” &c. 2 vols. post 8yo. 
VI. 
ADVENTURES OF AN ANGLER IN 


OANADA, NOVA SCOTIA; AND THE Ne age A —_— By 
waRtES LANMAN, Post 8v0, with Portrait, &c,, 10s. 


VII. 


BRIAN O’LINN; or, LUCK IS. EVERY- 
THING. By the Author of *“ Stonizs or Watza.oo,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Strect. 
. (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 


rinted by ee Silverlock, rae 3, Wardrobe Syren 


the Px 
a Foner, at 
of st See iad cao 


a Fork: Wey xt Pumemn 2, Brower. 


PANS HLA Or Oy, 





